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Life and Hducation. 


THE question of the resignation of Dr. 
Andrews from the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity is complicated at so many points that a 


sound judgment is not easy to pronounce. The 
question is complicated by a university ideal, 
liberty of teaching. It is further complicated 
by the success that has attended the presidency 
of Dr. Andrews, a success, as attested by 
the trustees, to be seen in the growth 
and diversifying of the facilities and effi- 
ciency of the university and in the in- 
crease in the number of students. As the trus- 
tees regard the matter the main issue in 
their difference with the president is that his 
views have diverted important benefactions, 
and would continue to divert pecuniary sup- 
port, from the university. It is not our duty to 
reconcile the trustees’ own statements of the in- 
creasing efficiency of Brown under President 
Andrews and the prospective inefficiency of 
Brown under the same direction; it may be said, 
however, that the faculty of Brown does not 
share the gloomy view of the future affected by 
the trustees. They seem, rather, to believe, as 
appears by their letter, that his resignation, even 
though they regard his views on the silver ques- 
tion as erroneous, will be seriously detrimental 
to the interests of the university, and to the 
freedom of teaching which the university pro- 
fessor by his profession and office is in duty 
hound to maintain. It is this last aspect of the 
question that Dr. Andrews himself makes the 
precise issue of the case, possibly accepting as 
indisputable the view of the trustees relating to 
the revenues of the university. In response to 
the wish of the committee of conference that he 
should forbear to promulgate his views on the 
silver question “out of regard for the interests 
of the university, especially when to promul- 
gate them will appeal most strongly to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the public.” Dr. An- 
drews replies that that would mean “surrender- 
ing that reasonable liberty of utterance which 
my predecessors, my college colleagues, and my- 
self have hitherto enjoyed, and in the absence of 
which the most ample endowment for an educa- 
tional institution would have little worth.” To 
our mind, freedom of teaching in America 
is at present an impossible ideal. Our universi- 
ties are either state institutions, and as such 
immediately exposed to political influences and 
current public opinion. which is not always 
clearly recognizable as the voice of God; or, if 
not state institutions, they are private founda- 
tions the benefactors of which are often still 
living and tenderly sensitive to any criticisms of 
the social conditions that enabled them to ac- 
cumulate their prodigious wealth. It is futile, 
moreover, to endeavor to introduce the intel- 
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lectual conditions of Germany, as signified by 
Lehrfrethest, in our conduct of educational 
affairs in America, if for no other reason 
than that the method of college and uni- 
versity education in America requires a regular 
attendance at fixed lectures from particular 
professors, while in Germany the student 
body is a floating mass moving to and fro 
under the attraction of the most famous teach- 
ers. In Germany the professor is amenable to 
the tribunal of a powerful and critical society 
of the learned. In America a professor must, 
until educated opinion is as large a factor in 
our national life as in Germany, be held re- 
sponsible to the trustees of his university. 
Teaching in America therefore must at present 
be prosecuted under conditions that imply a 
certain degree of restraint, forbearance, and, 
above all, tact in dealing with questions that in- 
volve political controversy and that tend to 
bring the professor and his college into the 
arena of partisan strife. We do not consider 
the exercise of tact and restraint in treating 
political questions incompatible with a keen 
sense of the position in which the sincere pro- 
fessor stands toward truth and of his responsi- 
bility to the less instructed. All things, even 
if true, are not expedient to be said. Truth 
may be served even by those who merely stand 
and wait. Dr. Andrews’s acquiescence in the 
calm and reasonable request of the trustees 
could not, we feel, have been regarded among 
gentlemen as a price paid, it could not have 
been felt as a bond by one for whom the trus- 
tees in every personal and in every other 
academic relation have the warmest regard. On 
the whole, therefore, Dr. Andrews’s resignation 
is to be regretted, but the attitude of the trus- 
tees toward him seems to us to have been mod- 
erate, reasonable, and fair. 


THE unique candidacy of President Seth Low 
for the mayoralty of New York City is an ob- 
ject-lesson in good government and at the same 
time a test of the extent to which the voters of 
that city are ready to accept the logical conse- 
quences of their constitutional amendment sep- 
arating municipal from state and national elec- 
tions. Considerably over one hundred thousand 
of those voters have asked Mr. Low over their 
signatures to accept a nomination not yet for- 
mally tendered. The Citizens’ Union is pledged 
to complete the formality as soon as there is a 
probability that Mr. Low will accept it; and he 
has indicated his willingness to accept it when- 
ever he is convinced that his nomination will 
prove a unifying force among the various agen- 
cies favorable to good government, or in other 
words—since in politics there is not room for 
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over-nice distinctions—among the parties, or- 
ganizations, and factions that stand ready to 
fight Tammany. 

Although it is a very sweeping statement, it 
is hardly too much to say that the election of 
the President of Columbia University would 
mean the very best possible organization of the 
government of the greater New York. President 
Low has had administrative experience as Mayor 
of Brooklyn,as a successful business man,and as 
the head of a great and rapidly expanding uni- 
versity. He is abreast with the most aggressive 
sentiment for good local government, and in 
sympathy with the idea that it should not be 
thwarted by complications with national issues 
or machine organizations. At the same time, 
he has not unduly aroused the antagonism of 
party leaders, and if he is finally refused the 
regular Republican nomination, it will be be- 
cause of resentment at the attitude of his origi- 
nal supporters rather than because of persona! 
enmity. Under Mayor Strong’s administration of 
what will soon be the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, wide-sweeping reforms have 
been inaugurated, especially in the public 
schools and in the police. charities, and street- 
cleaning departments. They are, however, only 
inaugurated, and in all of the departments 
named except the last, more than half the task 
of renovation still remains to be accomplished. 
To perpetuate the improvements already made, 
while at the same time launching the entirely 
new features involved in consolidation, will re- 
quire great executive ability and, still more, 
common honesty. It is reasonably certain that 
President Low would appreciate, for example, 
the very elementary facts that, where appoint- 
ments are made on other grounds than for fit- 
ness in the department of charities, the poor in 
the almshouse suffer; that, when such appoint- 
ments occur in the department of education, 
children are physically and mentally injured: 
when in the street-cleaning department, the 
death-rate increases. The present popular 
movement, which has even reached the “Low 
button” stage, is to be explained by the readi- 
ness with which citizens are convinced that 
President Low would bring both integrity and 
ability to the unparalleled opportunity con- 
fronting the first mayor of the new city. 


Tue student of politics finds an agreeable 
pleasure-ground in the comparative study of 
national character. Among the aptest occa- 
sions for the revelation of distinctive traits of 
nationality are those special fte-days that cele- 
brate great crises of national history. Such, for 
example, are the Fourth and the Fourteenth of 
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July. Professor Leo S$. Rowe sends THe Crt1- 
ZEN some interesting comparisons, or rather 
contrasts, of the two holidays, suggested by his 
recent observation of the French national 
festival. Both days, he remarks, are turn- 
ing points in the development of govern- 
mental forms, and represent forces that 
are still strong. But the Fall of the Bas- 
tille represents to a greater degree than the 
Declaration of Independence the definite ex- 
pression of a movement for political emancipa- 
tion. Its origin, influence, and meaning seem to 
make the Fourteenth of July a political celebra- 
tion par excellence. Yet to-day this celebra- 
tion has almost completely lost its original 
meaning, and is almost exclusively social in 
character. In the past it furnished the occa- 
sion for political demonstration, for the re- 
uffirmation of republican sentiment. Now that 
the Conservative and Catholic parties have 
definitely accepted the republic as the basis of 
political life, the artificial stimulus to political 
demonstration has disappeared, and the Four- 
teenth of July remains but a social féte, cele- 
brated by publie balls, public concerts, and so- 
cial gatherings ofallsorts. Curiously enough, too, 
in these amusements France is more democratic 
thandemocratic America. Ontheotherhand,the 
Fourth of July still retains much of its political 
character, though apparently with but little 
reason, unless we look for a reason deep-seated 
in our national life, in the development of the 
political instincts of the people of the United 
States. Politically, the French are still in their 
infancy. while in their social instincts they are 
the most advanced of civilized nations. It is 
but natural, therefore, in the absence of artifi- 
cial stimulus, that the national fétes should re- 
flect the predominant national traits, social in 
France, political in America. 


Tne growth of tolerance in religious beliefs 
is noted by Dr. Lyman Abbot, in the ‘Forum’ for 
August, as a chief trait of the present times. 
On the one hand, the people cease to take 
interest in theological problems and church 
dogma; they neglect the declarations of 
theological disputants and sectarian enthu- 
siasts; but they have come to take an ever 
strengthening and ever wiser interest in the 
present problems of how to save in this world 
men’s souls and men’s bodies. On the other 
hand, the preachers have ceased to bombard 
each other from the breastwork of the pulpit, 
and are grown more tolerant, more catholic in 
their judgments of their neighbors and he 
forms of worship they practice. The factors tliat 
Dr. Abbot notes as having contributed to this 
religious change in the United States are many: 
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the Unitarian movement has done something; 
something too has been done by the Washing- 
tonian movement; much by the Civil War, with 
its momentous live issues; and the publicschools 
have been a quiet and etticacious agency acting 
in the same direction. In our own day we have 
seen the old problems handed down by School- 
nen pushed aside by a new set of problems aris- 
ing out of a widespread application of the doc- 
trine of evolution, which has forced theologians 
in all camps to reconstruct their beliefs—which 
has called forth a new scholarship that is now 
proclaiming a second Reformation. “Spiritual 
authority,” says Dr. Abbot,“is in processof trans- 
ference from the Bible to the reason and con- 
science of men, as it had before, for Protestants, 
been transferred from the church to the Book.” 
Ifow mild that sentence sounds, but of the 
tremendous struggle it really means for the 
church of Christ we can already see glimpses. 
“These are troublous times,” says Goldwin 
Smith, “but the storm centre seems to be in the 
region of religion.” Pessimists like him find 
the times dark, almost hopeless, and venture to 
prophesy “a period of moral confusion” and 
“the closing of the churches” unless “a sub- 
stitute for religion can, within a measurable 
time, be found.” Others find the times full of 
hope, hope in the betterment of social condi- 
tions, or, in Stopford Brooke’s words, “In a 
movement towards a perfect state, which in 
many varied forms and pervading all classes of 
society, makes the time in which we live so 
ideal, . . . so kindled with joy—because its hope 
is so deep, its faith so strong, its love so expan- 
sive, and its sense of life so keen.” No century, 
we think, has more reason than the present for 
abiding faith in the efficacy of the Christ-spirit 
for the redemption of the world. Consider 
what this century has seen in the amelioration 
of the conditions under which the mass of the 
English-speaking peoples live, in the care of the 
poor, the education of the young, the regenera- 
tion of the criminal, in its Land Acts and Fac- 
tory Acts, in the widening recognition of the 
brotherhood of men in the abolition of slavery, 
the extension of the franchise, the opening of 
careers to woman, the growth of social life 
through the spread of social organizations, the 
drawing together of the nations in treaties of 
arbitration—such things as these furnish us 
overwhelming proof that there is at work in 
the world the spirit of altruistic love, a 
very practical religion, for which we seek 
no “substitute” and prophesy no “period 
of moral confusion.” Not only is the 
new learning lessening the influence of tra- 
dition upon the churches, but the regenerat- 
ing force of a religion of practical conductistell- 
ing and will tell with increasing force wher- 
ever men learn the real message of Christ. 











Harold Frederic. 

Prefaces, as Harold Frederic observes, are 
purely matters of fashion, which directs both 
their manner and measure, now encouraging, 
now frowning upon them from time to time, 
and it is to their vogue at the present moment 
that his readers owe the pleasant introductory 
pages prefixed to the latest edition of his novels. 
These have an autobiographical flavor, an in- 
genious statement of what he considers best 
worth having done in his own work, and above 
all an insistence upon his Americanism the 
more surprising when his long residence in 
England is considered together with the fact 
that in ‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’ 
which has had so marked a success as to call 
general attention to his earlier books, the first 
symptoms are evident of the influences of a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere. Many astute re- 
viewers have already pitched upon Mr. Frederic 
as likely in the course of his career to achieve 
the long-expected novel which shall do for the 
United States in a significant social study what 
the novels of Balzac and Tolstoi and Thackeray 
have already done for France and Russia and 
England; and it must be owned that his ventures 
in fiction have displayed qualities that givethese 
prophets some foundation for their confidence. 
The same hopes, however, were built not long 
since upon Howells with much the same 
ground. ‘A Modern Instance’ and ‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham’ were as full of promise as ‘Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife’ and “Theron Ware; they af- 
forded views of life under circumstances pe- 
culiarly and essentially American, yet limited 
by the fact that these were sectional, almost 
local. Such people, such natures, such situa- 
tions could hardly exist outside the confines of 
New England, and New England is not Amer- 
ica. The Hubbards and the Laphams are as 
real as the Crawleys and the Vincys, but they 
are types of individuals, not of classes, like the 
latter, and the same fault must be found with 
the vital figures that crowd Mr. Frederic’s can- 
vas. The beautiful valley of the Mohawk, in 
which his boyhood was passed, is in its way as 
characteristic a corner as New England, afford- 
ing opportunities for the observer of men and 
manners, rich in historical interest, its towns 
and cities absurdly dressed in classical names, 
like a statue of a modern politician in a toga, 
its population of farmers, small shop-keepers, 
manufacturing magnates, and a sprinkling of 
the professional element, generally self-made, 
no less picturesque in speech and mental atti- 
tude than the downest of Down-Easters. To 
the lad of vivid imagination and sympathy liv- 
ing among such associations the first impulse 
to write came from a sense of the dramatic pos- 
sihilities of those stirring Revolutionary times. 
He conceived the plan of a romantic narrative 
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with the battle of Oriskany for a climax, and 
for years he went on gathering material—iaps, 
dates, biographical facts—in enthusiastic ardor, 
while he was serving an apprenticeship to liter- 
ature in the production of another book less 
admirable in many ways than ‘In the Valley’ 
proved upon completion, but received with 
more applause because it opened up a new vein 
of interest. This was ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife.’ 
The first chapter struck the keynote, and when 
it was offered to a London editor he refused to 
consider its publication, on the ground that 
it was “too American for any English paper, 
though it would doubtless succeed in America” 
—a prediction promptly verified by the warm 
welcome afforded by the author’s compatriots; 
whereupon Saul also was reckoned among the 
prophets. 

Now, Mr. Howells is nothing if not photo- 
graphic in his methods. He depicts his people 
and their background with the dogged realism 
that delights in the weariness of minutiw, and 
gives, as it is a true, a faithful picture, with 
every hard feature and rigid line insisted upon 
relentlessly as by the camera of the strolling 
wayside artist. Harold Frederic, on the con- 
trary, is more a worker with the brush, sketch- 
ing one telling scene after another of the 
human comedy as they play it in Central New 
York, animated, often invested with genuine 
humor. There is never the glut of detail at 
which one rebels among the New England 
chroniclers: his style is marked by rare virtues 
of directness and simplicity, disclosing no su- 
perfluous or wasted word, and moreover he suc- 
ceeds, where Howells frequently fails, in creat- 
ing atmosphere which is altogether a different 
thing from local color. His best work is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the stories of the Civil 
War. It seems unlikely that he will ever excel 
‘The Copperhead, which is quite worthy of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, who were his models, with 
its sturdily drawn central figure of the farmer 
Abner standing like a rock to his wrong opin- 
ions, while a storm of partisan feeling and ex- 
citement swept about him no less violent than 
at the front of battle. We have heard much 
lately of the actual hand-to-hand fighting in 
that dramatic contest between North and 
South, and with Stephen Crane’s lurid descrip- 
tions still fresh in the mind, these reverse 
glimpses of the effect of war upon the stay-at- 
homes are most tellingly effective. 

But, like Howells, Mr. Frederic has his lim- 
itations. He understands women less thor- 
oughly than men, and the feminine presence is 
too apt to be vague and shadowy. Sister 
Soulsby, in ‘Theron Ware,’ has a distinct per- 
sonality; Jessica Lawton becomes real at times, 
and then fades away elusively; and Celia, above 
all a Celia in Thessaly, approaches the impos- 
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sible. In “Theron Ware,’ too, that very subtle 
and delicate flavor of Americanism seems for 
the first time to have escaped him. It is Amer- 
ican still beyond question, yet America tem- 
pered by alien influences, and the America of 
memory, not of present reality. Has he stayed 
too long in London? This latest performance 
shows the taint of cynicism, the tendency to 
epigram, the fatalism that never flourished in 
the simple wind-swept valley of the Mohawk. 
Perhaps a succession of yellow fogs has driven 
out of his mind the recollection of the bright 
and bracing air in which we Americans live. 
He should come back to his native soil if he 
wishes to fulfill the promise of his youth in one 
direction. An American novel he may write in 
Piccadilly or among the green lanes of Devon, 
but the American novel, never! 
M. E. WaRDWELL. 


The School System of Ontario. 
I. THE PIONEER PERIOD. 


The foundations of public education in On- 
tario were laid in 1797 (the province then being 
five years old), when, on the recommendation 
of Governor Simcoe, legislative provision was 
made for the endowment with 500,000 acres of 
land of a provincial university and eight district 
grammar schools. 

The university (now known as Toronto Uni- 
versity) was not chartered till 1827, and was not 
opened till 1842. In 1807 eight grammar 
schools were opened (one in York, now To- 
ronto), and a legislative grant of £800 a year 
was voted for the salaries of the eight head- 
masters. In 1812 there appeared on the scene, 
as headmaster of the York (Toronto) Grammar 
School, a man who was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the early educational history of 
the province. This was the Rev. Dr. Strachan, 
afterward first Anglican Bishop of Ontario. He 
was a Scotchman who in 1799 had been brought 
out to take charge of the projected university, 
but who, on the postponement of the scheme, 
had to content himself with the duties of a par- 
ish minister and schoolmaster. Dr. Strachan 
was a man of rare abilities as a teacher, original 
and even eccentric, but always enthusiastic and 
kindly. He was a born leader among men, and 
soon established himself not only as the fore- 
most educationist of the day, but as the main- 
stay and champion of certain exclusive priv- 
ileges which the established Church of England 
had acquired in the new colony. To his untir- 
ing zeal Ontario owes the founding of her sys- 
tem of higher education. In 1827 he obtained 
the roval charter for King’s College, now called 
Toronto University, which in 1843 he opened 
as its first president. During the greater part 


of these years he was chairman of the Provin- 
cial Board of Education, and in that capacity 
was the means of fostering the secondary 
schools founded as feeders to the university. 
The cause of popular elementary education, 
however, owes little to Dr. Strachan. For years 
the common schools of the people at large were 
neglected, left unorganized, unaided by public 
money, and unregulated. True, in 1816 an act 
of the legislature had been passed establishing 
in theory a system of common schools, and a 
vote of $24,000 was made annually for five years 
toward the support of the same. The experi- 
ment was not viewed with entire satisfaction. 
The schools were in the hands of any stray 
passer-by who could be induced to loiter around 
for a few weeks, “common idlers,” or “tran- 
sient persons,” as one public man termed them. 
Moreover, the youth of the land were in con- 
stant danger of being instructed in disloyalty, 
as many of these straggling schoolmasters came 
from the neighboring republic. Common- 
school education must not be supposed to have 
been without advocates and friends among poli- 
ticians and intelligent citizens. Many efforts 
were made to place these schools on a better 
footing, to secure for them organization, gov- 
ernment aid, supervision, and general recogni- 
tion as an important feature of public economy. 
In fact, the fight on behalf of more extensive 
popular education indirectly became merged 
into a broader and fiercer contest—namely, that 
over class privileges monopolized by the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy and over church con- 
trol in matters of education. [Early in 
the twenties developed the fight against 
the locking up for the benefit of the 
ministers of the established Church of thou- 
sands of acres of public land, called Clergy Re- 
serves. Connected with this was the agitation for 
responsible government by an elective parliament, 
as opposed to the oligarchic rule of a few influ- 
ential families, who, under the name of the 
Family Compact, given them by their oppo- 
nents, controlled all executive offices and balked 
popular legislation by their predominating in- 
fluence in the upper or appointive chamber of 
the legislature. The battle, so far as church 
privileges were concerned, was carried on under 
two distinguished leaders, the Rev. Dr.Strachan 
and the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, a Methodist 
minister destined to succeed his antagonist as 
head of the educational interests of the prov- 
ince and to create and develop the common 
school system of which the people were so sorely 
in need. Dr. Ryerson in pamphlet and on the 
platform waged incessant warfare against the 
exclusive privileges of the Anglican clergy. He 
was followed by the great bulk of the British 
colonial element of the population, who, as 
United Empire Loyalists from the seceding 
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States, had been the real Soauibiies of the prov- 
ince. The exclusive party under Dr. Strachan 
was composed almost entirely of men of means 
and good birth, who had immigrated from Eng- 
land and Scotland during the ‘first quarter-cen- 
tury. The political phase of the battle culmi- 
nated in the short-lived rebellion of 1837 under 
William Lyon Mackenzie, which, though 
stamped out in short order, was the means of 
securing from the home government redress of 
grievances and the establishment of responsible 
government. When the clouds of rebellion 
cleared away in 1841, Egerton Ryerson emerged 
as the successful leader in the clerical contest. 
The church lands had been secularized, and 
church control of education, so far as the 
schools were concerned, was at an end. Lord 
Sydenham, the new governor, fixed on Dr. Ry- 
erson as the man best suited to found the new 
school system decided on by act of parliament. 
Owing to the death of Lord Sydenham, another 
temporarily filled the office of chief superin- 
tendent of education, but in 1844 Dr. Ryerson 
was appointed to this position, and was in- 
structed to proceed at once to formulate a plan 
of organization. 

A word of digression here, while we leave 
Dr. Ryerson exploring for ideas among the 
schools of Europe and the United States during 
the first year of his tenure of office. So far as 
higher education was concerned, Dr. Strachan 
had triumphed. His dream of founding a uni- 
versity controlled by the Church was realized 
in 1842, when, with him as president, King’s 
College was opened in Toronto. As a protest 
against church control of the provincial univer- 
sity, the Methodist body had established a theo- 
logical seminary (afterward Victoria Univer- 
sity, but now federated with Toronto Univer- 
sity.) Dr. Ryerson was its president from 
1841 to 1844, when he resigned to under- 
take the duties of chief superintendent of edu- 
cation for the province. Almost simultaneously 
with the founding of Victoria College we find 
the Presbyterians entering a similar protest by 
establishing, in 1842, a college of their own at 
Kingston, afterward known as Queen’s Univer- 
sity. Strange to say, the opening of these pro- 
testing universities was soon (in 1849) fol- 
lowed by the secularizing of the Provincial 
University, and we have the ironical spectacle 
of the persistent Dr. Strachan proceeding, by 
means of financial aid secured from private 
sources in England, to found (in 1851) a third 
protesting institution (Trinity College) as a 
rival to the one previously founded by himself. 
Thus we have the unprecedented record (for so 
small a country) of the establishing in the short 
space of ten years of four fully equipped uni- 
versities. Vigorous indeed must have been the 
educational forces awakened in this young prov- 
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ince during the first half century of its exis- 
tence, 


II, THE PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION, 


The lofty aims and intense earnestness of the 
man chosen to organize the new school system 
may be judged from the solemn pledge he took 
on assuming oilice “to provide for my native 
country a system of education and facilities for 
intellectual improvement not second to those of 
any country in the world.” ‘his, be it remem- 
bered, was in a country where the first axe had 
been laid to the forest not more than fifty 
years before; where log-houses were the prevail- 
ing abode; where no railways existed, and where 
roads were yet to be built and paid for out of 
the people’s pockets. Few men would have 
dreamed of so ambitious a project. [Egerton 
Ryerson, at the age of forty-one, faced it as his 
avowed purpose and deliberately planned inten- 
tion. ‘The result speaks for itself. Ontario 
to-day is credited with possessing a school sys- 
tem worthy to rank among the best in the 
world, and even unique in so far as it combines 
the democratic freedom and elasticity native 
to the soil of the western hemisphere with the 
solidity and stability that characterize English 
institutions. Those who know it best are the 
first to admit its defects in matters of detail,and 
even its founder regarded it as a sine qua non 
to effective growth and that fault 
should constantly be found. Abroad, Canadians 
from Ontario boast of their school priv- 
ileges, pointing to the system as a broad and 
comparatively perfect organization. At home 
no people are so restless in discovering defects 
and clamoring for reforms. Indeed, it has been 
seriously charged against the administration of 
late years that there has been too much tinker- 
ing, and many are the complaints that 
“fads” and a tendency to experiment with 
foreign ideas have been too prevalent. Be 
that as it may, the grandeur of the general out- 
line as left by Dr. Ryerson, unique in the com- 
pleteness with which voluntary local support 
and control are combined with a uniform sub- 
mission to general principles of organization 
and a cheerful compliance on the part of the 
units with the law and executive authority reg- 
ulating the whole, is unquestioned. 

On returning from his year’s sojourn in Eu- 
rope, Dr. Ryerson in 1846 proceeded to lay 
down the lines on which his superstructure was 
to be built. He drew up a report which was 
submitted to the government and approved. 
The principles on which he proposed to found 
his system were as follows:— 

1. It should be universal. It should be 
— 3. It should be founded on religion. 

It should develop all the intellectual “and 
aan powers. 


progress 
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The machinery he regarded as necessary in- 
cluded provisions for:— 

1. Schools—their gradation 
The teacher and his training. 
under due supervision. 
tion by government. 
support. 

In 1846 a school bill drafted by Dr. Ryerson 
was introduced into parliament. It provided 
for:— 

1. An education department, with a chief 
superintendent and a board. 2. A provincial 
normal school and local model schools for train- 
ing teachers. 3. The examination and licens- 
ing of teachers. 4. Proper inspection. 5. The 
organizing of school districts, the erection of 
properly planned school-houses, the creation of 
libraries, and the authorization of uniform text- 
books. 6. Support of the schools: (a) By pro- 
vincial grants based upon attendance; (b) By 
the levy of a district (county) rate-bill of a sum 
at least equal to the legislative grant to each 
district; (c) By the collection in each locality of 
any necessary balance. 

Over this last item a bitter struggle ensued, 
Dr. Ryerson contending for a compulsory rate 
on all real estate in the neighborhood—i. e., to 
make the local expenses chargeable against the 
property of all citizens, whether they sent chil- 
dren to school or not.* In this he was over- 
ruled for the time being by the legislature, 
which voted for fees assessed against parents of 
children attending school. In 1850, however, 
an amendment made it optional to ratepayers 
assembled in annual school meeting to decide 
between fees and a general rate. Finally the gen- 
eral-rate idea triumphed by the principle of 
natural selection, and in 1871 was embodied in 
the law as compulsory. 

%. The recognition and inculeation of the 
Christian religion, the following points being 
attended to: (a) The reading of Scripture and 
prayer at opening and closing; (b) Visitation 
by clergymen of various denominations; (c) Pro- 
tection to conscientious objections on the part 
of parents. In the adjustment of the delicate 
matter of conscience Dr. Ryerson skillfully se- 
cured the concurrence of all phases of religious 
thought, although afterward the question of 
Roman Catholic separate schools roused fierce 
animosities in some quarters. 

Summarizing results, it has been claimed that 
the school system of Ontario at its foundation 


and system. 2. 
3. Text-books, 
4, Control and inspec- 

5. Individual and local 


“In illustration of Dr. Ryerson’s vigorous style of 
controversy upon his favorite theme, it may be men- 
tioned that, in reply to a rich man who objected to 
being compelled to educate “all the brats” in the 
neighborhood, he wrote: “Now to educate ‘all the 
brats in every neighborhood’ is just the very object of 
this clause; and in order to do so, it is proposed to 
compel selfish rich men to do what they ought to do, 
but what they will not do voluntarily.”—Ep. CITIZEN. 
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combined the good features of the school sys- 
tems of the United States, Europe, and Britain. 
The State of New York chiefly furnished the 
machinery; the principle of support by general 
taxation came from New England, normal 
schools from Germany, and the text-books from 
Ireland. But, as Dr. J. G. Hodgins, who was 
for thirty years the deputy of Dr. Ryerson, re- 
marks in a memorial sketch: “All were so 
blended together and harmonized to meet the 
requirements and circumstances of the country 
that they became in Dr. Ryerson’s moulding 
hands ‘racy of the soil” ” Dr. Ryerson himself 
said in a private letter accompanying his draft 
of the bill of 1846: “I should add in respect to 
my report that in pointing out defects in sys- 
tems of instruction and modes of teaching, I 
have almost invariably quoted American au- 
thors, and have thus incidentally exposed the 
defects of almost every part of the American 
system, and have practically shown that every 
redeeming feature of the American school sys- 
tem has been or is being borrowed from Euro- 
pean governments.” 

From 1850 to 1871 Dr. Ryerson was engaged 
in building up the school system on the lines 
laid down in the legislation of 1847-1850. He 
made four tours of the province at intervals of 
five years, conferring with the trustees, munici- 
pal councillors, clergy, teachers, and inspectors 
of each county. Through these conferences the 
people at large were educated to a knowledge 
and appreciation of the system that was grad- 
ually being engrafted upon the province. It is 
important and interesting to note that in his 
efforts to perfect and extend his system Dr. Ry- 
erson was enthusiastically and effectively aided 
by the various governors-general under whom it 
was his duty to serve, particularly Lord Elgin. 
In fact, the close sympathy for the cause of 
popular education and the active, statesman- 
like interest taken in the organization of the 
system by those Englishmen of rank who were 
from time to time sent out to preside over the 
development of autonomous government in 
Canada form a notable feature in the history of 
the country. 

In 1871 it was found that the experience of 
the previous years of growth and adjustment 
rendered necessary a comprehensive revision of 
the school law. The main features of this re- 
vision had reference to:— 

1. More efficient inspection. 2. Better school 
accommodation in rural districts. 3. Elevation 
of the standard for teachers’ and inspectors’ 
certificates. 4. The general enforcement of the 
principle of free elementary education. 

In 1868 Dr. Ryerson began to feel the weight 
of advancing years, and became sensitive to per- 
sistent criticisms coming from various quarters. 
In the negotiations and compromises that had 
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preceded the confederation of all the Canadian 
provinces into a Dominion in 1867, he had dog- 
gedly resisted all attempts to engraft a system 
of state-aided Roman Catholic schools upon the 
broad undenominational but Christian public 
school system which he had founded in his own 
province. The influence of Quebec, however, 
had succeeded in making it binding upon On- 
tario to maintain a system of Roman Catholic 
separate schools, on penalty of seeing Protestant 
separate schools abolished in Quebee. To a 
casual observer it might seem strange that in 
both provinces a national school system could 
not have been adopted, rendering all compro- 
mises in regard to separate schools unnecessary. 
On closer scrutiny it would appear that from 
the viewpoint of those who favor national un- 
denominational schools, advantage was taken 
of Protestants by an unfair and illogical com- 
promise, for the simple reason that the public 
schools of Quebec were and have always been 

Roman Catholic clerical schools, highly objec- 
tionable to Protestants, whereas the public schools 
of Ontario were and have always been abso- 
lutely undenominational, even the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church being consulted 
and giving their consent to the provisions for 
whatever recognition of religion has been ef- 
fected. This agreement as to separate schools 


in the two provinces was made a part of the 
confederation bargain, in spite of Dr. Ryerson. 
He now began to feel his position irksome, and 
pressed his resignation upon the government for 


nearly eight years. He repeatedly urged the 
appointment of a political minister of educa- 
tion, who, according to British parliamentary 
practice, vould stand or fall with the govern- 
ment. His views at first were not looked upon 
with favor, many practical politicians fearing 
that the result would be to degrade education 
by drawing it within the sphere of party war- 
fare. At last, however, in 1876, he was allowed 
to retire, his last official act being to prepare 
the educational exhibit of Ontario for the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

The history of education in Ontario since 
Dr. Ryerson’s retirement has been uneventful, 
except for a bitter war that has been for years 
waged over certain amendments made in the 
separate school law. Under a political minister 
responsible to parliament, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy has obtained concessions that were re- 
fused by Dr. Ryerson. These concessions re- 
lated chiefly to the assessment of Protestant 
property-owners to support separate schools in 
cases where the tenants were Roman Catholics, 
and also to the machinery of enrolment, 
whereby it was claimed that the freedom of 
Roman Catholics to support public schools if 
they wished was restricted. Despite all efforts 
of a determined Opposition at three general elec- 
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tions, these amendments have stood, and to-day 
in Ontario there is a dual system of schools— 
one public, free, and open to all, absolutely 
under government and popular control, with 
local trustees elected by ballot, and the other 
Roman Catholic, subject to government inspec- 
tion, but largely controlled by the hierarchy 
owing to the fact that the choice of trustees is 
by open voting, not by ballot. 

Since 1876 the education de ‘partment has 
been presided over by a political minister, two 
different occupants having held office — the 
Hon. Adam Crooks up to 1883, and the Hon. 
G. W. Ross since that date. The main features 
of Mr. Ross’s administration have been the ex- 
tension and high efficiency of the high school 
system and the introduction of the kindergar- 
ten. 


III. THE PRESENT STATUS, 


The system of public instruction to-day may 
be briefly described as follows:— 

There is a provincial university (Toronto 
University), with an endowment of land yield- 
ing about $65,000 annually. In academic mat- 
ters it is governed by a senate, partly elective 
and partly appointed. Appointments to chairs 
rest in the hands of the minister of education, 
who is also an ex-officio member of the senate. 
The university includes faculties in arts, law, 
and medicine, and has in affiliation with it sev- 
eral theological colleges, as well as colleges of 
music, dentistry, pharmacy, and agriculture. 

The secondary schools are called high schools 
and collegiate institutes, the latter being the 
larger and better equipped. These are under 
government inspection, and receive government 
grants proportional to attendance and equip- 
ment. Ina collegiate institute there must be at 
least six qualified specialists—one each in clas- 
sics, mathematic, modern languages, English, 
science, and commercial transactions; a gymna- 
sium, full equipment of scientific apparatus,and 
a library worth at least $450. These secondary 
schools are occupied almost exclusively with 
preparing matriculants for the university and 
educating the various grades of public school 
teachers. There are no state-aided Roman Catho- 
lie separate high schools, all ratepayers, irre- 
spective of creed, contributing to the support 
and sharing in the benefits of one system of 
secondary education. 

The facilities for elementary education in- 
clude, as has already been said, public schools 

and separate schools, the kindergarten system 
being an extension of the former. The govern- 
ment aid toward elementary education is rela- 
tively small, the total amount available being 
necessarily divided into minute sums, owing to 
the vast number of schools. The burden falls 
principally on municipalities, and is everywhere 
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cheerfully assumed. Inspectors are appointed 
for cities, towns, and counties by the respective 
municipal councils, and hold office practically 
for life or good conduct, as they are not remov- 
able except by a two-thirds majority of the body 
appointing them. In a sense the inspectors are 
oflicials of the education department of the 
province, drawing part of their salary from that 
source and reporting to headquarters on the 
efficiency of schools under their charge. 
Provision is made for the professional train- 
ing of teachers of all grades, and none but duly 
certificated teachers are eligible for appoint- 
ment in a high or common school. The Onta- 
rio Normal College trains high-school teachers 
and first-grade public school teachers, while 
second-grade public school teachers receive 
their technical preparation in two provincial 
normal schools (Ottawa and Toronto), and those 
of the third grade in county model schools. 
There is also provision for the training of kin- 
dergarten teachers. All official examinations 
are set by government examiners and are uni- 
form for the province. Of especial im- 
portance are the annual examinations for 
university matriculation and all grades of non- 
professional teachers’ certificates, conducted 
under the supervision of the education depart- 
ment, the work being entrusted to a council 
selected by the minister and to a board of ex- 
aminers. One of the most interesting sights of 
the whole educational machinery is the summer 
committee of teachers and inspectors who meet 
in Toronto to read the answer-papers of thou- 
sands of high-school pupils from every part of 
the province. E. W. Hacarry. 
Toronto. 


The Public Library Movement in Organ- 


ized Form. 

The American Library Association returned 
in June to its birthplace to celebrate its com- 
ing of age, for it was in Philadelphia and in 
the “Centennial” year that it was organized. 
It is thus a good time to review the history, and 
if possible forecast the future, of the movement 
for which the association stands—the move- 
ment, that is, for associated and co-operative 
effort in behalf of public libraries. The history 
of free libraries, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, begins almost previsely at the middle of 
the century, with the passage of library laws by 
New Hampshire in 1849 and by Massachusetts 
in 1851, which resulted in the immediate 
springing up of many free libraries in both 
states. In England the law enabling cities and 
parishes to establish rate-supported libraries 
was passed in 1850, and such libraries soon be- 
came quite numerous there. 

It is a singular fact that as early as 1853 a 
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vigorous effort was made to inaugurate such co- 
operation among libraries and such missionary 
labors for their establishment and improvement 
as mark the American Library Association, but 
that after the one meeting of librarians held in 
New York that year the whole matter was 
dropped and allowed to slumber for twenty- 
three years. The 1853 meeting was well at- 
tended, enthusiastic, and apparently in every 
way a success, and annual meetings thereafter 

were confidently expected. But it may be that 
the time was not really ripe for this phase of the 
library movement, and that in those years of 
beginnings and of experimentation the atten- 
tion of librarians was so absorbed in their own 
local work that they found little time or ineli- 
nation to cultivate relations with their fellow- 
workers in other parts of the field. However it 
may be explained, it was only in the general stir 
characterizing the Centennial year, and as a re- 
sult of the enthusiasm and earnestness of Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, then a recent graduate of Am- 
herst College, where he had worked in the h- 
brary and become deeply and practically inter- 
ested in the work, that another meeting of 
librarians was assembled. Mr. Dewey, as chief 
promoter of the movement, was given the labor- 
ing oar as secretary in the new organization, of 
which he has continued to be one of the leading 
spirits, being at present director of the State 
Library at Albany, N. Y., and of the school for 
librarians connected with that library. Justin. 
Winsor, then librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, foremost of American free libraries, was 
the first president of the association, and held 
that position for the first ten years, being suc- 
ceeded in 1886 by Dr. William F. Poole, then of 
the Chicago Public Library. 

After the second meeting of the association, 
held in New York in 1877, a party of about 
twenty librarians made a trip to England, where 
they attended the first general meeting of Eng- 
lish librarians, and as ssisted in the forming of 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom, which has become a flourishing and power- 
ful organization. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact about the 
American Library Association has been its de- 
votion to practical co- operation rather than to 
mere conference and discussion, although in 
these last functions it has been fruitful of | great 
good. At the very first meeting in 1876 a “plan 
was devised for the preparation of a new edi- 
tion of Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical Literature’ 
by the combined efforts of the librarians, fifty 
of whom actually contributed to the work, 
which was brought out in 1882, a result which 
could probably ‘not have been achieved except 
by this co-operation. 

In 1886 the association organized its “Pub- 
lishing Section,” in order that this co-operative 
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work might be more sy stematically effected, and 


through this section there have already been 
published several valuable library aids, among 
them the ‘American Library Association Index 
to General Literature’ (doing for miscellaneous 
literature what Poole’s ‘Index’ does for period- 
icals), ‘Reading for the Young’ (1891), with 
supplement (1897), ‘List of Subject Headings’ 
(to aid cataloguers), * a ‘List of Books for Girls 
and Women and Their Clubs, and a *Bibliogra- 
phy of the Fine Arts.’ These last two titles rep- 
resent the beginning of a large undertaking, of 
which Mr. les, of New York, is the ori- 
ginator and liberal supporter, his idea being to 
furnish what he calls an “Appraisal of Litera- 
ture,” meaning the giving of selected titles of 
the best books in every department, with some- 
what elaborate notes for the guidance of those 
who would choose books, the notes being not 
critical but descriptive and discriminating; it 
is an essential part of the plan that they should 
in each case be written by the very best author- 
ity obtainable. The ‘Bibliography of the Fine 
Arts’ is a good example of this principle, being 
the work of Mr. Russell Sturgis and (for music) 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 


Ger reve 


In these select and carefully annotated lists 
the patrons of our libraries will find just the 
guidance they need in making their way 


through the mazes of literature, and librarians 
conversant with the scheme are impatient to 
see it completely carried out. 

In 1893 the association met in Chicago, hold- 
ing a “World’s Congress of Librarians” in con- 
nection with the Columbian Exposition, and 
also made a fine exhibit of library appliances. 

In addition there was a “model library” of 
5000 volumes, selected by a consensus of libra- 
rians as a good list of books for the starting of 
a library of that size. This exhibit attracted 
much attention, and its influence was made far- 
reaching by the fact that a catalogue of this 
library was issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education and freely distributed. It has 
been of great service in aiding library commit- 
tees in the selection of their books. The Bureau 
of Education has thus far acted as the national 
headquarters of library interests so far as they 
have had any such headquarters. In 1876 it 
issued a large volume entitled ‘Public Libraries 
in the United States,’ consisting of papers writ- 
ten by a number of leading librarians. As an 
appendix to this report there was printed in a 
separate pamphlet ‘Cutter’s Rules for a Diction- 
ary Catalogue,’ which has been the generally ac- 
cepted code in most American libraries. The 
Bureau of Education has also published several 
other valuable documents on library subjects, 
having issued very recently the most complete 
statistical account of American libraries yet 
published. 
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From the time of its organization, the Ameri- 
can Library Association has had its organ, the 
‘Library Journal,’ published monthly, whose 
twenty-one volumes constitute a veritable the- 
saurus of information. 

‘Public Libraries’ is a cheaper but excellent 
monthly, now in its second year, issued bythe Li- 
brary Bureau _ Chieago and intended to reach 
the smaller libraries and bring them in touch 
with the larger and more stirring 

As a natural concomitant of all these eiforts 
to advance the welfare of the libraries of the 
country, there have arisen schools for the pro- 
fessional training of librarians. The first and 
most thoroughly organized of these schools is 
the one presided over by Mr. Dewey in the 
State Library at Albany, which gives regular 
degrees, as affiliated to the University of the 
State of New York. Excellent courses are also 
given at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and 
the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia; the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois has just adopted as a part of 
its regular work the courses in library science 
which have been conducted at the Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago; and summer courses are held 
at Amherst, Mass., and Madison, Wis. 

The association has held its annual meetings 
in different parts of the country from New 
Hampshire to California, and their effect on the 
locality where held has always been stimulating 
to the library interests. By the presence of so 
large a body of librarians attention is called to 
the growing magnitude of the library move- 
ment, while the full reports of the meetings in 
the local press carry the influence of the papers 
and discussions to the people. To the interest 
growing out of these meetings may be largely 
ascribed the formation of local associations of 
librarians, of which twenty-four have sprung up 
in nineteen states since 1890. And in the wake 
of the local librarians’ associations, often di- 
rectly as a result of their efforts, has come the 
establishment of state boards of library commis- 
sioners to foster and aid the establishment of 
libraries. Such commissions in one form or an- 
other now exist in seven states. 

In New York this work is under the care of 
the regents of the university of the state 
through its library department, which does mis- 
sionary work throughout the state, sending 
“traveling libraries” where no nermanent libra- 
ries exist, and giving liberal aid to townships in 
New 
Hampshire, which was the first state to enact 
a permissive library law, was also the first, and 
is so far the only one, to require towns to main- 
tain libraries, thus recognizing them as truly a 
part of the general ed ucational system of the state. 

Wisconsin, after having two years’ experience 
with a state commission, has this year enlarged 
its powers and the funds at its disposal so that 
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its work of securing the establishment of libra- 
ries throughout the state will go forward rap- 
idly. In Massachusetts, very decidedly in the 
lead, as she has always been, in the library 
movement, only about 24 per cent of the popu- 
lation are now unsupplied with free libraries, 
and the state commission may anticipate the 
early termination of its labors. 

}'rom the report on statistics of libraries re- 
cently issued by the United States Bureau of 
iducation it appears that their increase in 
number and in size is one of the marvels of the 
present decade. In the five years, 1891 to 1896, 
the number of oo of over 1000 volumes re- 
ported by the bureau rose from 3503 to 4026, 
or 15 per cent, while the increase in the number 
of volumes was 7,074,229, or 27 per cent; the 
number reported in 1896 was 33,052,000. From 
1825 of these libraries 35,000,000 books were 
loaned for home use in one year. The number 
of free libraries is reported at 1558—1147 of 
them supported by taxation. 

But with all this great increase, there is an- 
other side to the picture. If the library move- 


ment be looked at as an effort to secure the es- 
tablishment of free libraries in every commu- 
nity, it is plainly as yet only in its infancy. Only 
in a few favored states are there more than a 
few libraries, and in fact the number of states 
in which the idea of free libraries has taken any 


hold is small. The Bureau of Education’s re- 
port already quoted reports only 627 libraries 
of over 3000 volumes. The New England and 
Middle States have 421 of these (Massachusetts 
alone 194), the Southern States altogether have 
18, the North Central States 155, and the 
Mountain and Pacific States 32. 

Take a map of the United States and put on 
a dot for each free library, and you would have 
the northeastern section well spotted, but the 
North Central and the Pacifie States would 
show only a meagre sprinkling, while the great 
southern and south-central area would be al- 
most untouched. 

These facts make it appear that there is vet 
plenty of work for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. To excite an interest in libraries where 
it does not exist: to give that interest direction 
and the benefit of the experience of those who 
have been long in the work; to provide cata- 
logues and indexes and bibliographies for the 
assistance of the individual library in its efforts 
to make its material available; to elevate the 
standard of library service by providing compe- 
tent training for those entering it—these and 
many other things yet remaining to be done 
make the field before the association seem as 
open and its demands as urgent as they ap- 
peared in 1876. 

WitiraM I. FLETcHer. 

Amherst College Library. 


Recent English Verse. 


RECESSION A _ 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy merey on Thy people, Lord! 
Amen. 
—Rudyard Kipling, in the London Times. 


THE SORROW OF LOVE. 


The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 
And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves, 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary cry. 


And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the sorrows of her laboring ships, 
And all the burden of her myriad years. 


And now the sparrows warring in the eaves, 
The curd-pale moon, the white stars in the sky, 
And the loud chaunting of the unquiet leaves, 
Are shaken with earth’s old and weary cry. 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD. 

When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the fair look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sad, From us fled Love; 
He paced upon the mountains far above, 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


—From ‘Poems,’ by W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 
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Books. 
The Life of Nelson.* 


In certain thoughts there appears to be a 
peculiar correlating energy. When Professor 
Seeley wrote the words “Expansion of Eng- 
land,” crowds of familiar facts, swayed by a 
new attraction, thronged the mind, seeking to 
take up a more intelligible relation to one an- 
other. It is sufficient glory for a historian to 
be the creator of a magical phrase or two of this 
sort. But Captain Mahan has not only the 
good fortune to create one of these potent 
phrases and to elucidate it by a happy marshal- 
ing of familiar facts; he has also added largely 
to the body of facts brought together by pre- 
vious writers on his subject and period. — 

It was fitting that Captain Mahan should un- 
dertake the biography of Lord Nelson, whom 
he regards as the “one man who in himself 
summed up and embodied the greatness of the 
possibilities which the Sea Power compre- 
hends.” Such a work, more readily than his 
previous volumes, furnishes him an opportunity 
to indicate those elements in the character and 
genius of a commander which transform a 
fleet from an inert mass of wood and iron into 
a great force, alert, swift, and terrible in action, 
the concentrated energy of a nation. He has 
so successfully carried out his purpose that the 
professional ideal must stand out clearer than 
ever before the officers of the world’s great na- 
vies. As a biography of Nelson, these volumes 
supplement the best that have been hitherto 
written. 

Captain Mahan’s work is a study of Nelson 
rather than a formal biography. Everywhere 
he seems to have before his mind the various 
elements of the whole problem — Nelson’s 
genius, his love of honor, his alienation from 
Lady Nelson, his relations with Lady Hamilton. 
The result of this method is that the reader 
lays down the volumes with a vivid sense of 
Nelson’s personality and with definite impres- 
sions of Nelson’s character, although these im- 
pressions may not always be the same as those 
of the author. 

Nelson evidently had something more than 
trained capacity. He had rare insight into the 
necessities of each occasion. It was never mere 
victories he sought. He was quite ready at times 
to be defeated, technically speaking. When, in 
1799, he proposed with a few ships to block the 
way of the French fleet under Bruix, he wrote 
to St. Vincent: “Your Lordship may depend 
that...before we are destroved, I have little 
doubt but that the enemy will have their wings 


* The Life of Nelson: The Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
D.C. L., LL. D. 2 vols., xxiii, 454, 427. Little, Brown, 
& Co. Boston: 1897. 
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so completely clipped that they may be easily 
overtaken—by you.” In order to further ex- 
plain his notion of Nelson’s genius, Captain 
Mahan adds: “Mere insight, however accurate 
and penetrating, ends only in itself, or at best 
falls far short of the mark, unless accompanied 
by Nelson’s great power of disregarding contin- 
—an inspired blindness, which at the 
moment of decisive action sees not the risks, 
but the only road to possible victory.” But 
though Nelson on the sea could fathom the in- 
tentions of the enemy, he at times showed a 
strange incapacity to discern the direction af- 
fairs were taking, for example, in 1796 on the 


geneles, 


' coast of Italy, and again at Naples in 1798. 


Does not Captain Mahan overestimate the 
value of Nelson’s work in the struggle between 
England and the French? After asserting that 
the English sea power was the “one foe. ..upon 
whose strength and constancy would hinge the 
issues of the struggle.” he remarks: “The Brit- 
ish Navy, in the slight person of its indomitable 
champion, was gradually rising to the apprecia- 
tion of its own might, and gathering together 
its energies to endure single-handed the gigan- 
tic strife,” ete. While all this may be in a meas- 
ure true, it leaves upon the mind an impression, 
confirmed by other statements in the volumes, 
that Nelson should stand over against Napo- 
leon as Napoleon’s real counterpart and oppo- 
nent. Trafalgar may have brought Waterloo 
nearer, but it required other events than Trafal- 
gar to determine whether the victory was to re- 
main with England or with Napoleon. Had 
Napoleon not meddled so disastrously in Span- 
ish affairs, it is difficult to see how England 
could have escaped from the consequences of 
the Continental Blockade. Looking at the mat- 
ter from another point of view, Nelson, great 
sailor though he was, can never endure compar- 


| ison with Napoleon. He seems small beside the 
| Corsican. 


study for the curious. 


Nelson’s character should be a fascinating 
Whether it finally seems 
attractive or repellent depends largely upon 
one’s sub-conscious prejudices. Like many 


| good soldiers and sailors, he was extremely 


| praise. 
| an extreme. 


careful of his men. He was generous in his 
He sometimes carried magnanimity to 
When Sir Robert Calder, comman- 
der in the battle of July, 1805, was summoned 


| to England for trial because he had failed to 
| make the most of his victory, Nelson, to spare 
| him additional humiliation, allowed him to go 


home in his flag-ship, a ninety-gun ship, al- 


| though Nelson expected soon to meet an enemy 
| superior in numbers, for this was only a week 
| before Trafalgar. Nelson wrote the Admiralty: 
| “I may be thought wrong, as an officer... but I 


trust that I shall he considered to have done 
right as a man, and to a brother officer in afflic- 
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tion,—my heart could not stand it, and so the 
thing must rest.” 

Ile was an ardent fighter, but there was a 
childish boastfulness sometimes about his atti- 
tude toward the enemy. He said he was always 
“of opinion...that one Englishman was equal 
to three Frenchmen.” When Bastia surren- 
dered its 4500 to less than 1000 British troops, 
he remarked that this was the “most glorious 
sight that an Englishman could experience, 
and which, I believe, none but an Englishman 
can bring about.” He appears, it may be said 
here, to have found much moral satisfaction in 
hating the French. Not unnaturally, his boast- 
fulness was attended by a vanity absurd and 
even contemptible at times. It is to be remem- 
bered, nevertheless, that our evidence comes 
largely from expressions in letters not intended 
for the public eye. This vanity occasionally led 
him into injustice toward others, particularly 
in the controversy which arose after the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent. If we may infer from his 
letters, he thought God was at some pains to 
give him frequent opportunities to distinguish 
himself. When in 1805 at the Colonial Office he 
fell in with Wellington, who recognized him 
but whom he did not recognize, he talked “all 
about himself,” says Wellington, “and really in 
a style so vain and so silly as to surprise and 
almost disgust me.” Fortunately for Welling- 
ton’s final judgment of him, Nelson learned to 
whom he was talking in time to change the tone 
of his conversation and to talk “like an officer 
and a statesman.” 

It was this vanity and susceptibility to flat- 
tery even in its grosser forms that made of him 
such an easy prey to Lady Hamilton. Captain 
Mahan says that his taste was not “discriminat- 
ing enough to experience any wholesome revolt 
against the rankness of the draught she offered 
him.” Perhaps Lord Minto’s estimate was cor- 
rect when he said of Nelson: “He is in many 
points a really great man, in others a baby.” 

It is probable that Nelson’s petty defects of 
character would seem less despicable were it 
not for the complicated meanness involved in 
his intimacy with Lady Hamilton. The word 
“honor” was always rushing to his lips, even 
during the years when he was most dishonor- 
able in his private relations. The world is ac- 
customed to glance with hardly more than up- 
lifted eyebrows at eccentricities of conduct in 
great men’s lives; but even the world must find 
it difficult to helieve that a high-minded man 
could month after month betray and deceive a 
friend whose hospitality he continued to ac- 
cept. Husbands have been unfaithful before; 
rarely, however, have men of such sensitive 
honor as Nelson cared to throw dust into the 
eves of an anxious wife just in the way he did. 
When in 1799 Lady Nelson suggested that she 
might come to his station, he replied: “You 
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would by February have seen how unpleasant 
it would have been had you followed any ad- 
vice which carried you from England to a wan- 
dering sailor. I could, if you had come, only 
have struck my flag,” ete. “Wandering sailor” 
is excellent, in view of the fact that for nearly 
four months he had been so constant a guest at 
the Hamiltons’ at Palermo that he had barely 
set foot out of doors. 

Captain Mahan does not attempt to relieve 
the moral ugliness of this tale at all; at the same 
time he falls into no hysterics while he tells it. 
He believes that this wrong led to moral deteri- 
oration throughout Nelson’s character. “The 
mind, not worthily occupied, and therefore ill 
at ease, became embittered, prone to censure 
and to resent suspicions at times, and harsh in 
judgments, gradually tending toward aliena- 
tion, not from his wife only, but from his best 
and earliest friends.” In another passage, after 
speaking of Nelson’s religious nature, Captain 
Mahan appeals for a charitable view with the 
remark: “To his sin he had continued to recon- 
cile his conscience by fallacies, analogies to 
which will be supplied by the inward experi- 
ences of many, if they will be honest with them- 
selves.” 

Even from Captain Mahan’s eminently fair 
discussion of Nelson’s conduct it seems to be 
evident that Nelson more than once was drawn 
by his unhappy attachment to Lady Hamilton 
into the adoption of policies injurious to Brit- 
ish success. With a feeling of intense relief, 
the reader turns from the flabby and odious 
sentimentality of the Nelson of this period to 
the moral robustness of men like Troubridge 
and Lord Keith, and after Nelson is well ashore 
at Leghorn in the summer of 1800, exclaims 
with Lord Keith that “Lady Hamilton had had 
command of the fleet long enough.” 

As Captain Mahan remarks at the opening of 
these volumes, although with another thought 
in mind, “Never was a man so fortunate in 
the moment of his death.” This emphasized his 
real significance. He is no longer the man 
Nelson, in certain respects little short of des- 
picable; he is the great sailor, the impersonated 
sea-power, asserting its will in the mighty strug- 
gle that shakes the world. 

Henry E. Bourne. 


Egypt, Syria, and Assyria.* 

This stately volume forms a continuation of 
Maspero’s work on ‘The Dawn of Civilization’ 
issued three years ago. The period covered ex- 
tends, roughly speaking, from 2500 B. C. to 


*Maspero, G. The Struggle of the Nations, Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McClure. With map, colored plates, 
and over 400 illustrations. New York: Appleton & 
Co. Quarto, 794 pages. 
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800 B. C., and the distinguishing feature of | 
Maspero’s history is the manner in which the in- 
terrelations among the states of antiquity are 
set forth. There is probably no other scholar 
living—unless it be Professor Edward Meyer, of 
Halle—equal to this stupendous task. Mas- 
pero’s equipment for it is indeed superb. One 
of the most eminent of living Egyptologists, he 
is equally at home in Babylonian and Assyrian 
history as in Hebrew and Syrian and Phoenician 
antiquities. In all these fields he gathers his 
material direct from the sources. The bibliogra- 
phy embraced in the notes gives us a notion of 
his vast erudition. That with all this some 
details have escaped him, and in many minor 
points a specialist in some field or the other will 
be inclined to differ from Maspero, does not 
diminish the great value of the work, which will 
remain for some time to come the standard 
authority. The work also bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the fertility of modern research, for 
almost all that we know of the period treated 
by Professor Maspero has been ascertained by 
the excavations, decipherment, and investiga- 
tions of the past fifty years. To many readers 
it will come as a revelation to see how close was 
the contact of nations at an early period of the 
world’s history. The rulers of the Euphrates 


begin the work of conquest as early as the 


fourth millennium. Egypt is not slow to fol- 
low the example, and by the middle of the sec- 
ond millennium a close communication is estab- 
lished between Egypt, Syria, and Babylonia. 
Nor was this communication brought about by 
political rivalry alone. Commerce plays an im- 
portant part in bringing the nations of the an- 
cient world together. An exchange of com- 
modities between Babylonia and Egypt takes 
place as early as the year 2000 B. C., if not 
earlier, while the commercial activity of the 
Euphrates extended to Syria on the west and to 
Elam on the east several centuries at least be- 
fore Egypt was included in its scope. This sig- 
nificant state of things places the history of 
antiquity in an entirely new light. The cultures 
of the ancient world are no longer to be re- 
garded as isolated phenomena or autochthonous 
growths, but developed under influences mu- 
tually exerted. The task of the next genera- 
tion of scholars will be to distinguish more 
sharply the origina] features in each of the an- 
cient centres of civilization and the traits im- 
posed upon each by foreign influences. 

An admirable illustration of Maspero’s method 
is furnished by the opening chapters of 
his book, in which the importance of Syria (in- 
cluding Palestine) for the ancient world is set 
forth. He shows why Syria became one of the 
great battlefields for ‘contending nations. The 
rivalry between Egypt and Babylonia,and after- 


ward between Egypt and Assyria, was fought 
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out in the district lying between the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. 1t was from Syria 
that the Hyksos came, and it was in Syria that 
the Egyptian advance received a definite check 
through the successful opposition of the Hit- 
tites. On the other hand, Babylonia and As- 
syria had comparatively little trouble in extend- 
ing their dominion to the east as far as they 
cared to extend it, but the ambition of the kings 
was chiefly exerted in endeavoring to obtain 
under their control the lands lying to the west. 
‘The introductory chapters thus prepare us for 
understanding the detailed history of the ear- 
lier inhabitants of Syria—the Amorites—and 
the later ones—the Hittites, Phoenicians, and 
Hebrews—which Maspero reaches in the second 
half of this volume. We would especially com- 
mend to all students of ancient history this por- 
tion of the book. It is only a matter of regret, 
as has been pointed out by correspondents in 
the London ‘Academy,’ that the translator 
should have taken undue liberties with Mas- 
pero’s text in changing his phraseology where 
the views expressed ‘by him regarding the Bibli- 
cal sources for Canaanitish history deviate from 
traditionally accepted opinions. ‘True, the 
changes are not very serious, but the spirit in 
which they were made is reprehensible. The 
cause of truth is injured by such procedures. 

To enter upon details of Maspero’s magnifi- 
cent production would carry us too far. In gen- 
eral it may be said that where the author deals 
with Egypt he is a master without a rival. In 
other sections of his book he is often obliged 
naturally to follow the course mapped out by 
specialists. Despite his vast erudition, it will 
be found that he has occasionally overlooked 
certain aspects of his theme. So, for example, 
in utilizing the important el-Amarna letters he 
has not grasped the details of the situation as 
thoroughly as might have been expected. He 
may in part have been actuated by a feeling 
that the many obscurities in these letters de- 
mand an attitude of reserve toward the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them. If he were to 
rewrite the sections of his book dealing with 
these letters, now that Winckler’s translation 
of them (Schrader’s Keilschriftliche Bibliothek, 
vol. 5) has appeared, he would probably present 
a picture more sharply drawn in its outlines. 
But a master like Maspero rarely, if ever, goes 
astray, so that the modifications to he intro- 
duced into his work by further researches will 
be toward setting forth facts in clearer detail, 
but will not involve the throwing aside of his 
conception of the course of events. Like a true 
historian, Maspero does not content himself 
with merely giving an account of the events of 
public interest in the history of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Syria. but enters into the 
social and religious conditions prevailing 
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among the nations with which he deals. He 
tells us in his charming manner of the art and 
architecture of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
of their customs and their literature. His sym- 
pathy with everything that concerns human 
life leads him to speak of the love-songs of the 
kgyptians, as well as the great hunting expedi- 
tions organized by the Assyrian monarchs. He 
affords us glimpses of the private life of people 
living thousands of years ago that brings those 
people very near to us indeed. Interspersed 
throughout his volume are little remarks and 
reflections that prevent the enumeration of 
facts from becoming monotonous; and every- 
where he seeks for the interpretation of the 
history narrated by him. The illustrations, so 
beautiful and skillfully reproduced, add a great 
deal to a work of this kind, but the weight of 
the volume alone is somewhat of a drawback. 
Heavy books are apt to degenerate into parlor 
ornaments, and it would be a pity if Maspero’s 
‘Dawn of Civilization’ and ‘Struggle of the Na- 
tions’ were to encounter this fate. They are 
books pre-eminently written to be read, and it 
is of vital importance that they should be read 
so that the makers of te xt books for the present 
generation of school-children may in their com- 
pilations replace the totally antiquated views 

aad in the ordinary school histories by state- 
ments that approach at least the real facts as 
now ascertained. 

The price of the work, while not exorbitant, 
considering the size of the volume, is forbidding 
to many people. We would like to suggest to 
the publishers the possibility of preparing a 
cheap college edition of Maspero’s two volumes, 
with the matter largely condensed and the illus- 
trations omitted. That this can be done is 
proved by an earlier work of Maspero, in which 
he reviewed the history of the ancient Orient 
in a compass of four hundred pages. The work 
was translated into German, but not into Eng- 
lish. So far as we know, no good compendium 
of the period covered by Maspero exists in Eng- 
lish garb. Our colleges have as yet failed (with 
few exceptions) to make adequate provision in 
their curriculum for the study of the earliest 
civilizations. A good text-book on the subject 
would act as an incentive to make good this de- 
ficiency. 

The translation of the volume under consid- 
eration is well done. The unwarrantable 
changes to which we have referred are not to 
be charged to the ability of the translator, but 
to misguided judgment. Professor Sayee, who 
as editor shares the responsibility for this most 
regrettable interference with Maspero’s views, 
has added a preface to the work which had het- 
ter have heen omitted. Jn contrast to Mas- 
pero’s cautious and sober method, which is al- 
ways at pains to note the dividing line between 
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ascertained fact and unwarranted albeit inge- 
nious conjecture, Sayce advances boldly where 
others fear to tread. Some of the conjectural 
Suggestions thrown out by him have already 
been disposed of by sober investigators; others 
still remain to be tested; but a popular work is 
not the proper place for advancing views that 
have not yet met with general acceptance. 


Sayce is perhaps the most brilliant Orientalist 
but, alas! not the most reliable. 

Morris JasTrow, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


of his day, 


The Builders and Other Poems.* 


With one possible exception, these verses be- 
long tw that large class of poetry which we agree 
to call “minor.” All the poems are brief, ‘and 
nearly all are exceedingly simp le and unpreten- 
tious. Even the title- poem, “The Builders,’ the 
longest and the most ambitious, only occupies 
some fifteen pages, and with a less generous 
allowance of blank spaces it might easily have 
been put into half that number. The remain- 
ing poems range in length from a few lines to a 
few verses, seldom or never extending over one 
or two pages. It may seem curious to comment 
on the shortness of these poems instead of on 
their quality, as if poetic values could be deter- 
mined by a foot-rule; but, after all, this mat- 
ter of mere length is not without its signifi- 
cance. We do not measure the beauty of a poem 
by counting thenumber of its lines,any more than 
we measure the beauty of a picture byits size; but 
for this very reason we are perhaps too prone to 
ignore these elements in a work of art as mat- 
ters absolutely devoid of artistic importance. 
We should rather admit that the length of a 
poem is one of the elements a critic is bound to 
take into account. The short poem has merits 
of its own, but there are certain high qualities 
possible in a long poem which the short poem 
must lack from the necessary limitations of its 
form, and beside the epic, the drama, or the 
romantic narrative, the most pungent couplet 
or the most faultless quatrain must appear in- 
significant. Obvious as this may be, it seems 
appropriate to remind ourselves ‘of it, because 
more and more our poetry is being put up for 
us in small doses. We may admire short poems 
yet lament a too exclusive devotion to them; 
we weary of this age of triolets and epigrams, in 
which inspiration seems too short-breathed 
to speak more than a few words at atime. Es- 
pecially in our own country, minor poetry has 
been in the ascendant, and on the whole our 
contribution to the great chorus of English 
song has been pleasing rather than profound, 
slight rather than strong. 


*The 


Dyke. 


Ruilders. and Other Poems. 
Seribners, 1897. 


By Henry Van 
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These reflections are, perhaps, indirectly sug- 
gested by Dr. Van Dyke’s book of verse rather 
than directly pertinent. It is true that the 
work is marked by that brevity and absence of 
intensity characteristic of so much of our mod- 
ern minor verse, but, on the other hand, it is 
neither highly elaborated nor artificial, but di- 
rect, genuine, and uniformly wholesome. It is, 
as has been said, thoroughly unpretentious, and 
withal so good that it seems unreasonable to 
complain that it is not great. The author’s own 
verdict on “a handful” of his verses goes a long 
way to disarm such criticism:— 

“Wayside songs and meadow-blossoms; 

Nothing perfect, nothing rare; 

Every poet’s ordered garden yields a hundred flowers 
more fair. 

Master-singers know a music richer far beyond com- 
pare. 

“Yet the reaper in the harvest, 
the heat, 

Hums a_half-remembered 
cadence sweet,— 

Sees the very blue of heaven in the corn-bloom at 
his feet.” 


‘mid the burden and 


ballad, finds the easy 


As a whole, the poems impress us as the 
result of a genuine inner impulse. They are 
full of a true open-air feeling, an unaffected 
delight in the world out-of-doors. They are 
touched, too, with a religious trust and aspira- 
tion which is both deep and unobtrusive. The 
songs entitled ‘Four Birds and a Flower,’ with 
their reiterated echoes of bird-notes, and the 
memorial verses on Tennyson, filled with a lof- 
tier and more solemn music, seem to us worthy 
of especial mention. 

To compose an ode which shall be both high 
poetry and suitable to the particular occasion 
which prompted it is confessedly a task of pecu- 
liar difficulty. All things considered, “The 
Builders,’ an ode read, as many will remember, 
at the sesquicentennial anniversary of Prince- 
ton, must be regarded as a distinctly creditable 
performance. The praise accorded to it by Pro- 
fessor Dowden may seem to some over-generous; 
but it is, nevertheless, a thoughtful, dignified, 
and elevated production, rising at times to a 
high poetic level, which, unfortunately, it does 
not consistently maintain. Indeed, in the midst 
of the music the song stops, and the singer 
drops from his altitude as suddenly as Lowell’s 
bobolink, and just as we are beginning to warm 
into enthusiasm we are chilled by the intrusion 
of some prosaic phrase or less melodious line. 
This inequality mars the poem as a whole, but 
it should not prevent us from recognizing that 
in this, the most ambitious effort in the collec- 
tion, Dr. Van Dyke has shown that, with a freer 
command of the poetic form, he has it in him to 
produce poetry of an even more permanent and 
substantial character. 

Henry S. Pancoast. 
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Water and Its Purification.* 


The constantly increasing attention which 
has been paid in recent years to all questions 
relating to water and its purification has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a large number of 
facts of very considerable importance; and in 
proportion as these are studied, the relation 
between the health of the community and the 
condition of its water supply becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. It has been demonstrated 
again and again that impure water is responsi- 
ble for much sickness, and that many epidemics 
owe to it their origin. ‘he evidence is convinc- 
ing, but many intelligent communities have yet 
to profit by it. 

When a serious epidemic has visited a thickly 
populated centre and impressed upon its mem- 
bers the consequences of an impure water sup- 
ply, measures have been taken to prevent a re- 
occurrence of a like calamity in the future; but 
elsewhere the warning is too frequently disre- 

garded until, pe rhaps, a similar experience 
staliven more nearly home. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal is entitled to public grat- 
itude for placing within general reach, in a very 
readable form, the facts and possibilities re- 
garding the purification of water. The appli- 
cation of biological methods of research to the 
study of this subject has developed in a com- 
paratively short time so large a quantity of new 
material that the book is very welcome. It not 
only renders accessible much valuable informa- 
tion, but by once again directing attention to a 
very important subject cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of good. 

Although an English chemist practicing in 
London, it is gratifying to find that Dr. Rideal 
has drawn the material for his book from this 
country as well as from Europe. There is, for 
instance, frequent reference in its pages to the 
experiments instituted by the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, which are referred to as hav- 
ing “been made with such care and in such de- 
tail that their results are of benefit to the whole 
world.” 

This is unquestionably well-merited praise, 
but we feel that we do not deserve the good 
opinion which Dr. Rideal has formed regarding 
the care and management of our water r supplies 
generally. As an example in support of the 
statement that the attention devoted to these 
matters is better in the United States than in 
England, he quotes the regulations which are 
said to be enforced by the city council of 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. The following is 
Section I of the regulations to which reference 
is made: 


* Water and Its Purification: A Handbook for the 
Use of Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, etc. By 
Samuel Rideal, D. Se. (Lond.). London: Crosby, 
Lockwood, & Son. Pp. 292. 
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“Any person, companies, or corporations will- 
fully or negligently furnishing to the people of 
this city water for domestic purposes in a state 
of impurity, or impregnated with the germs of 
disease, or any other matters dangerous to 
health, upon conviction thereof shall be re- 
quired to pay for its first offence a penalty of 
not more than $100, and for every subsequent 
olfence a penalty of not more than $200.” 

We regret that we know only too well from 
the condition of our water there are no such 
regulations in force in Philadelphia; there are 
many other cities of the United States simi- 
larly in need of protection of this kind. 

The chapter on ‘Household Filtration’ is 
likely to be read with interest, as Dr. Rideal 
strongly advocates the use of domestic filters 
and regards the additional protection thus fur- 
nished desirable even in the case of a supply “of 
good chemical quality, comparatively free from 
bacteria, and well filtered.” He argues that 
when filtration is conducted on a large scale 
experience has demonstrated that breakdowns 
will oceur, and that the quality of the water is 
liable at times to be unsatisfactory from various 
causes. It is well known to any analyst who 
has examined daily samples of London waters 
that most of the companies supply at intervals, 
and invariably at times of flood, water that is 
more or less turbid, and therefore has not been 
efficiently filtered. And it is obvious that 
where suspended visible matter is present the 
more subtle bacteria may also certainly pene- 
trate.” 

An instance of imperfect filtration is fur- 
nished by the well-known outbreak of cholera 
at Altona in 1894. This was occasioned by the 
severe weather interfering with the operation of 
the filters which had proved so efficient in pro- 
tecting the community during the previous 
year. 

Dr. Rideal recalls that, with the exception of 
the Pasteur-Chamberland filter and one or two 
of its modifications, which, however, are less 
effective than the original form, all other house- 
hold filters, including several recently intro- 
duced, are not only useless, but as a general rule 
increase the risk of disease while giving rise to 
a sense of security. Even the Pasteur-Cham- 
herland filter, while completely retaining the 
bacteria when first in use, will allow their pene- 
tration through the filtering medium if not 
periodically cleansed and_ sterilized. With 
proper care, however, the efficiency of this filter 
is maintained indefinitely. “The report of M. 
de Freycinet, Minister of War, to the French 
Government in 1892 states that wherever the 
Pasteur-Chamberland filter has been introduced 
typhoid fever has disappeared, even in the gar- 
risons which were most often and most cruelly 
attacked. General Zurlinden, Minister of War 
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i 1895, strongly corroborates this statement.” 

Dr. Rideal concludes his remarks on house- 
hold filtration as follows: 

“It would be a hygienic ideal, and will prob- 
ably become a necessity, that the required ap- 
paratus be furnished as an integral portion of 
the ordinary water fittings, and that the duty of 
keeping it cleansed and in order be enforced by 
official inspection. ‘The expense would bear no 


comparison with the outlay that is periodically 
occasioned in combating with diseases which are 
through the 


conveyed 
water.” 

While the suggestion is to be approved from a 
theoretical standpoint, it is hardly likely to be 
generally carried out, or, indeed, to be found a 
practical one. The purity of water issuing from 
a filter capable of good work under favorable 
conditions depends not upon the fact that the 
water has been filtered, but upon the care and 
intelligence with which the filter is used; and it 
is to be feared that the trouble involved in 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency will 
require more attention and time than the aver- 
age housekeeper will be willing to devote to it. 

teferring to sources of water supply, Dr. 
Rideal writes as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the necessity, 
and in most cases the perfect possibility, of ob- 
taining a pure water supply has been insisted 
upon for a great number of years, it is still a 
common practice to attempt the purification of 
polluted waters by cumbrous and expensive sys- 
tems of filter beds and reservoirs. Although 
such systems are wrong in theory and commer- 
cially wasteful, after they have once been 
started, the value of the plant and invested in- 
terests usually provoke determined opposition 
to any natural scheme. As compared with an 
artificial conduit for bringing water from an 
unpolluted collecting ground, a river is at once 
condemned on account of the certainty that it 
is open to drainage of all kinds.” 

Dr. Rideal therefore strongly advocates the 
more general use of impounding reservoirs, 
wherever this is possible, for the collection of 
water from uncultivated and uninhabited areas, 
arguing that it is the province of the state “to 
apportion the upland water sources according 
to the needs of the population, and to see that 
private ownership does not offer such hindrance 
as it has frequently done to local enterprise.” 

While we cannot but agree with Dr. Rideal 
in preferring an unpolluted water to one which 
has received various forms of drainage and been 
subsequently purified, it is nevertheless true 
that the study which has been devoted to sand 
filtration in recent years has given us such a 
complete insight into the processes by which 
purification is effected, and has placed them so 
completely under control, that it can be pre- 


medium of impure 





dicted with certainty that thoroughly satisfac- 
tory and healthful water will be obtained from 
the present supplies of most large American 
cities as soon as filtration is adopted. 

In discussing the Anderson process of puri- 
fying water by means of metallic iron, Dr. 
Rideal refers to the experiments which were 
made with the water of the Delaware some years 
ago at Lardner’s point. The reference is mis- 
leading, as it gives the impression that the trials 
were successful, whereas the contrary is the 
case. It is true that analysis showed a distinct 
improvement in the character of the water after 
treatment, but this was obtained under condi- 
tions which rendered the employment of the 
process on a large scale impossible. 

The process consists in the passage of the 
water through a revolving cylinder containing 
scraps of iron, which are showered down 
through the water as the drum rotates. A 
small quantity of iron is dissolved, and as this is 
reprecipitated on aeration in the form of oxide, 
it carries down many of the impurities previ- 
ously held in the water, and facilitates their 
retention during the subsequent filtration 
through sand filters. With certain waters the 
process is believed to be, as Dr. Rideal rightly 
states, more effective than sand filters alone; 
but in the case of the Delaware, the difficulty 
of causing the complete reprecipitation of the 
iron is very great, and the oxide formed sepa- 
rates in such a fine state of division that it very 
rapidly clogs up the filter bed. 

A chapter of over forty pages is devoted to 
the softening of water, and the book concludes 
with a brief description of the methods of chem- 
ical and bacteriologicalanalysis. Theimportance 
of and the deductions to be made from the re- 
sults are sufficiently explained, without un- 
necessary detail, to enable those who wish to 
follow the subject intelligently to do so. 

The book should be read by all interested in 
sanitary science. Samvet C. Hooker. 


TRADITION. 
"Mid old folk by the fire, a child, T crept: 
I heard them sing my country’s wrongs, and wept. 
Now by the fire-side, old and gray, sing I; 
And ’round me listening children gather, and cry. 
—Frederick H. Sykes. 


To certain manifestations of this love for perfection 
mankind have accustomed themselves to give the 
name of genius; implying, by this name, something 
original and heaven-bestowed in the passion.. .It is to 
be found in many manifestations besides these, and 
may best be called, as we have called it, the love and 
pursuit of perfection; culture being the true nurse of 
the pursuing love, and sweetness and light the true 
character of the pursued perfection. Natures with 
this bent emerge in all classes...And this bent always 
tends to take them out of their class, and to make 
their distinguishing characteristic not their Barbarism 
or their Philistinism, but their humanity.—Matthew 
Arnold. 
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It is not hard to imagine what would have been the 
fate of Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘New Poems’ (Cope- 
land & Day) in the days of the Big Bow-wow criti- 
cism. How Kit North or Gifford or ‘Scorpion’ Lock- 
hart would have gloated over its innocent pages, and 
how they would have carved Mr. Thompson as a dish 
for the gods! If they had once encountered such 
rhymes as “woman” “assume? an”; “conservers” “ner- 
vures”; “gurge in” “Virgin”; such neologies as 
“deathfulness,” “lifefulness,” “sensed,” “insensed,” or 
“dirge,” “chaplet,” “sultry” used as verbs, or such a 
Wellerism as “vidual curch,” they would have cruci- 
fied ‘New Poems’ as ‘Endymion’ and ‘Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical’ were crucified. Not only that, but they 
would have turned and rent their author; they would 
have filled his beard with dirt and defiled his grand- 
mother’s grave. But only the ‘Saturday Reviler’ con- 
tinues the Big Bow-wow tradition, and its bark is 
worse than its bite. A reviewer of the present day 
can read ‘New Poems’ without either losing his tem- 
per or falling foul of its author. Our modern blood is 
tame, it’s humble and waits upon the judgment. This 
volume is typical of a large class of books pouring con- 
tinually from the press. In appearance it is neither 
eccentric nor vulgarly commonplace; the printer has 
done his work well. The matter shows the writer to 
be a person of taste and sensibility. The form of the 
verse is supposed to denote originality. But after ad- 
mitting all this, and even reading the book with a 
certain pleasure and a certain respect for the author, 
one asks, “Is this poetry?” 

There was once a man who built himself a monu- 
ment more lasting than brass in verses which have 
been the delight of civilized men ever since, but who 
explained with the utmost care, in the shrewdest way, 
the principles of his architectonics. A short study of 
the famous letter to Piso would rid the patient public 
of much crude work; but if Horace and his advice, 
especially that golden rule “Nonumque prematur in 
annum,” ete., seem old-fashioned, there is Tennyson’s 
dignified rebuke anent “setting the how much before 
the how” to give young versers pause. But there has 
been no hesitation in the case of this writer. There 
is reaching out after form, but no attainment. There 
is no single rhythm mastered. Everywhere there is 
“blossom and blossom and promise of blossom, but 
never a fruit.” And even the promise is very faint in 
such a stanza as:— 


O dismay! 
I, a wingless mortal, sporting 
With the tresses of the sun? 
I, that dare my hand to lay 
On the thunder in its snorting? 
Ere begun, 
Falls my singed song down the sky, even the old 
Tearian way.” 


As for matter, Mr. Thompson’s themes are even 
vaguer than Shelley’s, which is saying a good deal. 
They are utterly out of touch with life, and, in treat- 
ment, stray very near the verge of the ridiculous. A 
little grain of humor would have prevented the verse 
just quoted, as well as the dramatic sequence, ‘A Nar- 
row Vessel.’ Set for a moment beside anything really 
alive, its phantom character is plain at once. All these 
laborious tortuosities cannot vie with the fair young 
Rudyard K.’s most unregarded curl. One looks in 
vain for anything said in a dignified, simple, and nat- 
ural manner. In short, ‘New Poems’ may contain the 
material of poetry, but it is not poetry. 

Mr. Davis now takes larger canvas and paints Van 
Bibber in heroic size. Only Van Bibber is renamed 
Henry Clay, and as one of the ‘Soldiers of Fortune’ 
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(Seribners) turns from fighting the rough of New 
York to fight the revolutionary of South America. 
Clay is the son of a Cuban filibuster; he was gradu- 
ated able seaman, cowboy, expeditionary under Wol- 
seley, sappeur of the Foreign Legion of France; in 
Rio he built a fort that filled the German officers 
with envy and imitation; in Peru he bridged the 
deepest valley in the country; skirting the dim gorges 
of outlandish lands, run I know not how many thou- 
sands of miles of his railways; the world bowed to his 
intellectual pre-eminence as president of an interna- 
tional congress of engineers; upon his broad breast 
glitter the decorations of governments from Zanzibar 
to Olancho, including the Red Eagle of Germany, the 
Nile Medal of England, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor of France; and the German Emperor calls him 
Laron. Added to this, Clay is a finished athlete, a 
faultless marksman, and a man of society familiar 
with London, Paris, Vienna, and is in New York at 
home. His age, we take it, is about thirty; heroes 
beyond that age are not a safe risk. So dowered, he 
stands eligible as a New York clubman and a Davis 
hero. This figure, some will feel, looms large; but we 
must remember it is strength in modesty; for has he 
not the gift of getting himself into situations where 
people will force him to disclose his incognito great- 
ness? 

As the story opens, Clay has been selected as mining 
engineer to exploit the largest iron deposits in South 
America, and is preparing to proceed to his post. But 
there is a vein of true romance in his breast rare to 
find among presidents of international congresses. Like 
a gentleman, whose acquaintance we also owe to Mr. 
Davis, who went three thousand miles to see a face, 
Clay has sent some thousand miles for a photograph 
that represented, he felt, his ideal of woman. Four 
years he has treasured her photograph—in his watch- 
case. Now, on the eve of departure he meets the ori- 
ginal; he is dining with her; and her father is the 
mine-owner whose property he is to develop. Trans- 
port — carefully —this creation to Olancho, on the 
northeast coast of South America, endow him with ad- 
ministrative gifts that cast the ore mountains into 
the sea—for transportation, awaken the hatred of a 
native general who wishes to be bribed in return for 
government concessions, in a country where revolt 
is already threatening, and the train of the action is 
ready. But without undue delay transport thither 
also into the milieu of mines and revolution the mine- 
owner, Langham, Sr., and his fair daughters, together 
with the atmosphere of aristocracy and millionaires 
represented by Reggie King and especially by his 
ocean yacht, and the plot is artistically complicated, 
and that love-interest subtly invoked without which 
no novel would be read. In the red soil of his labors 
the virtues of Clay appeal, however, to the eyes, not of 
his ideal, but of her younger sister Hope. When the 
revolution breaks out, the Americans are caught in 
the whirl of it. Fortunately, Clay is on the spot. 
His feats of daring and of strength rescue everybody, 
quell the rebels, and nothing but his native modesty 
prevents his being made president of Olancho. In 
the lurid glare of war and eclipse, Hope Langham 
shines out as a kindred spirit to Clay; she can drive 
over good MacWilliams in a loaded carriage and harm 
him not; she can appreciate Henry Clay. So a happy 
honeymoon to the lovers, and a blessing on Clay when, 
returned home to New York, he mingles once more 
among the great clubmen, unnoticed, for such as he is 
they are all. 

That ‘Solaiers of Fortune’ is a very readable story 
is sufficiently attested by its large sales; in many 
places it is the best-selling book of the day. And the 
public are justified in their interest, for the theme is 
timely, the plot lively, the characters well marked. 
Mr. Davis seems to have provided a substitute for the 
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stories of Lord This and Lady That, which in earlier 
days used to furnish so large a repast to the devourers 
of fiction. And his substitute is a distinctly higher 
type, having brain and muscle largely as matter of ad- 
miration, and its aristocratic personages are American. 
With the Gibson girl, the Harding Davis hero is likely 
to prove irresistible; this may render life somewhat 
difficult for the average young man, whose body and 
brains do not show Clay’s extraordinary development 

who will by no means thank Mr. Davis for this new 
ideal of masculine perfectability. But what is left of 
the total sphere of human activity when Mr. Davis 
seeks the elements of his next hero? 

The Washington revival we have lately experienced 
is leading to the publication of a great many colonial 
stories. One of the latest, written by George Brydges 
Rodney, is entitled ‘The Bufi and Blue: Being 
Certain Portions from the Diary of Richard Hilton, 
Gentleman, of Haslet’s Regiment of Delaware Foot, 
in Our Ever-Glorious War of Independence.’ (Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co.) The title is imposing—really 
too imposing for the attenuated plot,- which has but 
the slightest historical basis, and for the few romantic 
details, so hazy and disconnected that the book is in- 
adequate as a love story. There is no spontaneity of 
style, but a laborious, heavy, would-be colonial man- 
ner, which weighs upon tne reader, disturbing him 
only when it lapses into slang. An inn-keeper’s wife 
who a hundred years ago said “Not by a jugful” is an 
anachronism, and a regiment that can “sing the air of 
a popular song without regard to tune” seems impos- 
sible, but is interesting if it really existed. The scene 
is laid in and near Philadelphia. 

Divorce is the theme of Marion Crawford’s ‘A Rose 
of Yesterday’ (Macmillan). It is the story of a day 
in Lucerne, the “crossroads of Europe,” and turns 
upon the meeting of the wife of a man who has 
drunk himself into an insane asylum and an old sol- 
dier who has loved her since they were both young, 
and whose honor is beyond reproach. The world is 
not very interested in lovers of fifty, but this case is 
perhaps an exception. Mrs. Harmon refuses to be di- 
vorced from her brutal husband, because she disap- 
proves of divorce on moral grounds and on general 
principles. However, fate disposes of the husband by 
sudden death, and all ends happily. Mr. Crawford 
has taken this opportunity to express his views upon 
the subject of divorce and to present his ideal of a 
man of honor. The story as a work of art suffers by 
being made a vehicle for a moral essay upon a topic 
of the times: nevertheless, it is clever as well as whole- 
some, and no one will complain if the indiscretion is 
not repeated. The idea conveyed by the title is the 
prettiest touch of all. Although good, it is one of the 
least interesting of Crawford’s stories. 


What has Zola’s ‘Nouvelle Campagne’ (Charpentier) 


for any but the Zola devotee? It is a collection of 
sketches and essays chiefly concerning the difficulties 
and annoyances of the writer of the present day. Too 
few of the articles are interesting enough to redeem 
the greater number which are distinctly dull. With 
the exception of the last one, all of them have already 
appeared in the ‘Figaro.’ One finds at once too little 
personality and too rank an egotism. There is a touch 
of the latter when Zola says of himself: “Je suis un vieux 
parapluie sur lequel ont éclaté tant d’ouvrages qu’il 
est devenu insensible A tous les déluges.” It is well, 
truly, for the rain will continue to deluge him. The 
Zola fad is over—some time since—and this ‘Nouvelle 
Campagne’ will not recall its ghost. 

Professor Oscar Kuhns’s ‘Treatment of Nature in 
Dante’s Divina Commedia’ (Edward Arnold) shows 
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that not only travelers, but scholars also, find strange 
bedfellows. “Here we have a study of the great Cath- 
olic poet by a professor, with a German name, ina 
Methodist college in the United States—a book which 
is printed in Edinburgh and published in London and 
New York. Truly the world of scholarship recognizes 
no boundaries of creed or time or country. The book 
is a short study of what Macaulay calls the “exact 
details of Dante” in his famous parallel between the 
great Italian and the great English epic. The book 
is divided into eleven short chapters, which deal with 
Dante’s conception of nature, his conventional treat- 
ment of nature, the different aspects of nature in the 
three divisions of his epic, italy in the ‘Commedia,’ 
the physical geography of the ‘Commedia,’ atmospheric 
phenomena, the flora, the fauna, the heavenly bodies; 
light, fire, and color. <A final chapter summarizes the 
results. The plan will make the book useful both to 
the Dante scholar and to the general reader; for the 
latter need not read the notes and plentiful refer- 
ences which have been removed from the text to the 
foot of the page. Curiously enough, the final im- 
pression is that Dante was on the whole _ book- 
ish in his treatment of nature: he saw the world 
through the spectacles of his favorite authors 
rather than with his own unaided eyes; he re- 
peats conventional and inherited images and compar- 
impression remains in spite of the won- 
derful vividness of some of the similes which sprang 
from his own experience. The fact seems to be that 
the peculiar naked strength of his style, “lo bello 
stile,’ makes these old thing- seem new and as if 
uttered by him only and for the first time. Although 
the writer disarms criticism by the modesty of his 
plea for his own translations, we cannot think that 
they are very happy. Not even Rossetti can be bal 

at times. Professor Kuhns’s ear has failed him sig- 
nally, for instance, in such a line as “In order that 
man might not venture beyond” (p. 91). And there 
is another bed verse on the same page. It would 
have been better to trust to some classic translation— 
Longfellow’s, for instance. 


isons. This 


ler 


“The admirable plan which Professor W. J. Court- 
hope outlined in the introduction to the first volume 
of his ‘History of English Poetry’ gave promise of a 
work far in advance of anything that had been hith- 
erto done for the whole extent of English poetry. 
This volume, however, dealing with the earlier periods 
of literature, with which Professor Courthope seemed 
least familiar, did not fulfill expectations. The second 
volume (Macmillan) has recently appeared, and is 
on the whole more satisfactory than the first. It 
covers a period beginning with Wyatt and ending 
with Marlowe and his contemporaries exclusive of 
Shakspere. The first chapter is introductory, and 
deals religious and political system ‘of Eu- 
rope, the Renaissance and the Reformation and 
their effects on the literature of Western Europe. The 
two following chapters consider Wyatt and Surrey as 
new forces in English literature both in form ‘and 
matter, and as adapters of Italian political ideas to 
English conditions. Most instructive chapters are 
those on the ‘Idea of the State in Poctry.’ special at- 
tention being given to ‘The Mirror for Magistrates’ 
and the work of Ferrers, Churchyard, and Sackville, 
and on the ‘Translations from the Classics,’ notably 
from Vergil, Seneca, and Ovid. The discussion of 
euphuism in a following chapter is not very satisfac- 
tory: no explicit idea is given of the special charac- 
teristics of this style of writing, the peculiar devices 
of alliteration and sound-likeness; and not enough 
emphasis is laid on the native influences which are 
largely responsible for the excesses of Lyly. The treat- 
ment of Sidney and Spenser is sympathetic and just. 
The criticism of the ‘Faery Queen’ in comparison with 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ must be regarded as fair. 
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The final chapters deal with the‘Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Poetical Drama’ and the ‘Infancy of the Romantic 
Drama.’ Professor Courthope recognizes the brilliancy 
of Marlowe, who prepared the way for Shakspere 
but he emphatically points out the iimitations which 
would have prevented him, had he lived, from reach- 
ing the summits which Shakspere scaled. These 
are, in a word, his ignorance of dramatic construction, 
his wrong theory of dramatic action, and his narrow 
conception of man and nature. That these should 
exclude all work, however brilliant, from the domain 
of genius is inevitable. Professor Courthope’s style 
is entertaining, and his work is most suggestive to 
the thoughtful student. 


‘The Age of Wordeworth,’ by Professor C. H. Her- 
ford, is the latest addition to Professor Hale’s admi- 
rable series of handbooks of English literature, pub- 
lished in England. (London: George Bell & Sons. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.) ‘The period 
covered by this treatise extends from the publication 
of ‘The Lyric ‘al Ballads’ in 1798 to the appeariunece of 
Tennyson’s first significant work in 1830. As the 
author states in his preface, “Romanticism is the or- 
ganizing conception of the volume.” The introduc- 
tory chapter sketches somewhat technically the va- 
rious phases of the romantic movement in Europe, 
and the succeeding chapters outline “the evolution of 
romantie or qui isi-romantic impulses through the sev- 
eral spheres of literature from the rudimentary hints 
of them discernible in sc ientific or political spec ula- 
tion to their assured dominance in criticism and the 
novel, and their all but ent sway in poetry.” 
The object of the author. as he 
trace “the various transformations of the quickening 
thought of Rousseau in the complex phenomena of 
later romanticism.” 

The inevitable danger of a book of this size is that 
in the anxiety to include every writer of any promi- 
nence, the treatment of an individual will be sketchy 
and affor. no intelligent idea of his eontetation to 
the taought of the period. It cannot be said that Profes 
sor Herford has avoided this danger, for in the case 
of many of the minor characters in the great 
of the rom: intic movement he has given but the barest 
outline of their works, without indicating sufficiently 
their significance in literary history. However, in 
the view which he gives of the tendencies of the 
period, the transforming thoughts and their various 
expression, in the fullness of his facts and their conve- 
nient arrangement, Professor Herford has written a 
book which must be of great service to students. The 
chronological table and the careful index further in- 
crease the usefulness of the volume. 
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The 
‘Le Génie 
de Napoléon. (A. Pedone.) Unquestionably the Em- 
peror had genius, but it is doubtful if it was devoted 
so wholly to the welfare of France and the world as 
M. Bonnal de Ganges, the author of this work, would 
have us believe. There is much truth in the statement 
that Bonaparte preserved for the French people many 
of the gains made in 1789. It is probable that until 
the peace of Tilsit the wars were, as Colonel Napier 
says, essentially defensive on the part of France. 
Even the statement that Napoleon was justified in 
considering the Rhine as the natural boundary of 
France may prove acceptable to many readers, but 
one can hardly continue to agree with the author in 
his unstinted praise for every action of Bonaparte re- 
sulting advantageously to France. Much less will the 
critic assume with the author that the presumption of 
a just motive on his part may always be allowed. 
One tires of constant praise, even when supported by 
adequate authorities; but the work before us lacks 
even this redeeming feature. In a word, we have an 


another life of the French Emperor! 
last received is a two-volume work entitled 
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eulogistic oration rather than an historical essay. 
Many statements appeal forcibly to the reader, many 
points in favor of the Emperor seem fairly proved, but 
the praise is, on the whole, overdone. 

President Eliot recently made the claim in a con- 
ference of educators that the inspiration for a more 
rational and successful method of teaching in the 
schools caine not from the schools themselves, but 
was handed down from the colleges. Indeed, he speci- 
fied that in certain subjects of study Harvard College 
had been the moving force for better things. ‘hile it 
seems impossible to separate any one of several higher in- 
stitutions and give to it sole credit, and while it seems 
unfair to claim all credit for the colleges when there 
were other agencies at work, there is still some basis 
for the claim, especially in history, and for obvious 
reasons. The colonists of New England were far more 
careful to make available records of their settlement 
and colonial life than were their neighbors of the Mid- 
dle and Southern colonies. Bancroit used to say that 
when he crossed the Hudson River he passed into 
barren fields for historical investigation. The work of 
such scholars as McMaster and Philip A. Bruce has 
shown that there are rich mines of historical material 
in what were the Middle and Southern colonies, but 
only recently has this material bee-me available, 
while, on the other hand, reputable historical work 
has been done at Harvard College for more than half 
a century. The Public Library of Boston and the 
library of Harvard College have furnished the sources, 
‘+h scholars as Jared Sparks and Justin Winsor 
have at once made available these sources and induced 
younger scholars to work in them. Harvard now has 
a group of men \ ho have been active in leading toa ra 
tional study of history at first-hand, and of these none 
has of late years been so active as Albert Bushnell 
Hart. By lecture and educational address, by confer- 
ence, by magazine articles, and by his own historical 
work Professor Hart has labored to the end of secur- 
ing a new kind of history in college and school. Only 
last year Professor Hart put out, with Professor 
Channing, a painstaking work, ‘Guide to American 
History, and now follows a volume, the first of a set 
of four, ‘American History Told by Contemporaries.’ 
(New York: Macmillan.) 

The period covered by the volume under review is 
from 1492 to 1689,and there is an introduc ‘tory account 
by Hauk Erlendsson of the Norse discovery of America. 
The work as a whole has the characteristics of all 
that Professor Hart does. Its first part consists of a 
‘Practical Introduction for Teachers, Pupils, Students. 
and Libraries.’ The two chapters of the first part con- 
sider what sources are and where they may be found, 
and, secondly, the uses that may be made of them. 
The relation between sources and secondary works is 
set forth as follows: 

“Sources alone are one-sided, because they lack per- 
spective and comparison of views and because they 
leave great gaps. Secondary works alone are also one- 
sided, because they tell us about people instead of 
letting the people tell us about themselves” (p. 22). 
“To the secondary book one must look for a survey of 
the whole field, and that is an indispensable service; 
to sources we must still turn for that reality, that 
flavor of real human life and thought which can be 
had only by reading the words written while history 
was making” (p. 25). 

The extracts of the sources given are in the exact 
language of the original, the modern spelling being at 
times supplied in brackets. The editor has chosen, 
in cases of translation, the earliest acceptable Eng- 
lish version. To every selection there is prefixed a brief 
note about ics author or the circumstances under which 
it was produced. There is added to each extract infor- 
mation of the source from which it was taken, edition, 
ete. All omissions are indicated, and the material pre- 
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sented is in such shape that the student can go to a 
wider reading of the topics treated. There is an 
omission of constitutional documents, for the reasons 
that they are more common and that they do not 
furnish the same harmonizing interest as do the ex- 
tracts chosen. Teachers of American history will find 
in Professor Hart’s work a valuable aid in making 
history more real. Nothing has of late appeared 
which takes the student back by so many roads to the 
centre of the life he would study. 

When Charles Scribner’s Sons announced that Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess would contribute to the 
‘American History Series’ the volume on ‘The Middle 
Period’ (1817-1858), those acquainted with his views 
concerning the genesis of our government must have 
doubted whether the best man had been selected to 
perform a peculiarly delicate task. A thinker abso- 
lutely certain that the Confederation of 1781 was a 
usurpation by the states of powers belonging to a na- 
tion yet unborn is scarcely likely to pick his way 
without confusion and impartially through the un- 
classified facts of ante-bellum times. Even had he not 
confessed in the preface of the volume now in hand 
that the prejudices engendered by the political hatreds 
of war days have not been much modified, one might 
easily see ‘that the volume was not written above the 
clouds of sectionalism, like the preceding volume in 
the same series by the late General Walker, or the 
volume covering in the main the same period by Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson in the ‘Epoch Series.’ 

The responsibility for the war does rest, of course, 
as the author indicates, upon slavery; but he need 
not have underestimated the force of Southern 
sentiment in respect to the rights of the states. He 
has veered to the other extreme in considering the 
case of John Brown, and though his book appeared at 
the very time that T. W. Higginson, Edward Everett 
Hale, and Frank B. Sanborn were paying hearty 
tribute to Brown at the Boston meeting of a few 
weeks ago, Professor Burgess dares to call Brown and 
his followers in Kansas “cut-throats and highway- 
men.” 

The best pages in the book deal with the abolition 
movement in general and the moral ground on which 
Calhoun and the abolitionists could have met. New 
light, too, is thrown on the Dred Scott case, for the 
author has been so fortunate as to obtain an entirely 
original and authentic account of its early history. 
Though the volume has all the faults, as well as the 
virtues, characteristic of the author’s writings, it is a 
readable, forceful, important contribution to an im- 
portant series. 

The Nicaragua Canal project is one on which in- 
formation is much needed by the American people. 
This is true not only because the benefits of the canal 
will be enjoyed generally by the country as a whole, 
but also because the execution of the work, whether 
by the federal government directly or by means of a 
chartered corporation, will be impossible without the 
general and hearty support of the people of the United 
States. Professor Keasbey’s ‘The Nicaragua Canal 
and the Monroe Doctrine’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
contains complete information concerning the his- 
tory of the canal enterprise, and a critical dis- 
cussion of the political and economic questions 
involved in the construction of the waterway. 
The author rightly conceives the history of the 
various endeavors on the part of different countries 
to construct a waterway across the Isthmus to be a 
part of the history of the efforts of the commercial 
nations of Western Europe, and latterly of the United 
States, to extend their commerce and their political 
influence westward. The author believes that, “in 
the light of their manifest political destiny, the Amer- 
ican people are...determined to hold this continent 
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for the Americans, and leave Europe to fight it out 
for herself.” The Monroe doctrine is liberally inter- 
preted by the author, who believes that the control 
of the Nicaragua Canal by the United States is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of that doctrine. “The eco- 
nomic aspects of canal projects” are admirably dis- 
cussed. ‘The trade regions of the world are classified 
with reference to their distances from the Suez and 
Nicaragua Canals taken as centres. The book indi- 
cates what regions would naturally be tributary to 
each waterway, and what ones would be “neutral.” 
The author does not attempt to calculate the amount 
of tonnage that would probably pass through an isth- 
mian waterway, and he makes a good suggestion to 
Congress when he says: “What we need is another 
board of experts to study this phase of the more gen- 
eral problem of interoceanic transit... From the re- 
sults of such an investigation we could, at all events, 
reach a decision regarding the economic importance 
of the canal, and the report itself would, at the same 
time, be an important guide to the commercial possi- 
bilities of our future.” 

Professor Keasbey’s book ranks much higher than 
the work entitled ‘The Key to the Pacific’ (see “The 
Citizen,’ September, 1896), by the English author, Mr. 
Colquhoun, and will be gratefully read by every stu- 
dent of the Nicaragua Canal question. Those who 
read this book and the report made by the commis- 
sioners appointed by President Cleveland ought to ob- 
tain a fair conception of the engineering, economic, 
and political aspects of the Nicaragua Canal project. 


Within a year all ‘The Hibbert Lectures’ will be 
ready in a new and cheaper edition. Two of the vol- 
umes are now before us, containing the lectures for 
1887 by Professor A. H. Sayce on ‘The Origin and 


Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of 
the Ancient Babylonians, now in a fourth edition, 
and the lectures for 1888 by Dr. Edwin Hatch on ‘The 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Chris- 


tian Church,’ now in a sixth edition. The lectures for 
1883 by the Rev. Charles Beard on ‘The Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century in Its Relation to Modern 
Thought and Knowledge’ have been published already 
in a cheap edition. 

As these books are so well known, we need to say 
only a few words of their contents. Professor Sayce’s 
six lectures form a useful introduction to the subject. 
Some of his theses would not be supported now by all 
scholars, and probably not by the author himself. But 
he did his work so conscientiously and cautiously 
that there is remarkably little to be changed, when 
we consider the rapid strides made during the last 
decade in the knowledge of things Babylonian—addi- 
tions to knowledge which have come from such work 
as that of Professor Hilprecht under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania. An especially valu- 
able part of Sayce’s volume is the appendix of one 
hundred and twenty-six pages, with its critical dis- 
eussions and translations of documents. 

Dr. Hatch’s volume is of more general interest, be- 
cause it introduces so many questions which are “pres- 
ent-day problems.” His purpose is to explain the 
“difference of both form and content between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed.” He 
finds the explanation in the influence of Greek ideas 
and customs. In the course of his twelve lectures he 
throws light on the origin of many beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Church. In ‘The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,” one of the characters divides all men into two 
elasses—Jews and Greeks. We do not know whether 
the author of this novel was familiar with Dr. Hatch’s 
work. If he was, this classification may have been 
suggested to him by these lectures. The question 
which Dr. Hatch suggests in more than one place is, 
Would it not be well to abandon some of the Greek 
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ideas prevalent in the Christian Church, whether we 
go back to Jewish ideals or not? Every thought- 
ful man should read this book and form his own con- 
clusions. ‘These volumes are clearly printed on good 
paper, and well bound. They sell at three shillings 
six pence, just one-third the price of the old editions. 
The American publishers are Scribners. 


Dr. James Martineau is one of the noblest of nine- 
teenth century prophets. He has reigned as long as 
England’s queen over the hearts of English-speaking 
peoples, and at the age of ninety-two, with sight un- 
dimmed and vigor unabated, he makes another im- 
portant contribution to the literature that stems the 
tide which runs too swiftly toward materialism of 
thought and action. Whatever one’s belief or unbelief, 
‘Faith and Self-Surrender’ (The Maemillan Company) 
is worth reading. It ciears the sight to gaze upon 
the things unseen; it gives a moral uplift to the worn 
and weary struggler with his lower self; it bears on 
life at every point of duty, and makes it brighter, 
iarger, better. 


‘Life and Immortality’ is the title of a singular book 
by Thomas G. Gentry (Burk & McFetridge, Philadel- 
phia). From the fact that in the Bible there is no 
convincing proof that there is no hereafter for plants 
and animals, Gentry claims a soul, and an immortal 
one, for everything that has ever lived. Existence is 
a unit, and all life is divine, therefore “nothing can 
exist without some sort of development of soul.” 
Consciousness in plants cannot perish, but must per- 
sist in a future state—where or how is not demon- 
strated. Animals are subservient to man partly be- 
cause they have not had the opportunities necessary 
to improve their condition; but at the same time they 
“are in possession of all the characters of the mind on 
soul that are either the inherited or acquired prop- 
erties of man.” Even a slime-animal, “a shapeless 
mass of pure protoplasm,” has the power of reasoning, 
and a star-fish’s anxiety over the loss of an egg is as 
great and as real as a mother’s sorrow for the death 
of her child. “Love is shared equally by man and 
beast, according to their respective capacities,” and 
the same assertion stands good for pride, jealousy, 
anger, and any other qualities. 

The first part of the book is devoted to sketches of 
plant and animal life, written in bad English and 
in an absurdly grandiloquent style. Dr. Gentry’s 
turkey-buzzards do not fly, but spend a long time “in 
the healthful exercise of their volant »ppendages;” his 
inules are “proud animals, and fond of good society,” 
while his dog Frisky should be written up for a Sun- 
day-school paper. The rest of the volume is filled by 
some long chapters on mind in animals, progressive 
and future life, the survival of the fittest, and man’s 
pre-eminence. 


Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ is the most recent addition to 
Longman’s ‘English Classics,’ and is edited, with notes 
and introduction, by Professor Bliss Perry. The intro- 
duction treats briefly of Scott’s life, with especial ref- 
erence to the composition of ‘Ivanhoe.’ The most val- 
uable part of the editor’s work is the notes, con- 
taining questions and suggestions helpful to both 
teacher and student. An effort is made to teach by 
concrete illustration the salient principles of the art of 
fiction. 


Professor Tarr’s treatment of his subject in ‘Elemen- 
tary Geology’ (Macmillan) emphasizes the dynamic 
side of geology, and is specially fitted for secondary 
schools. There is a wealth of illustrations, many of 
them fresh. It is altogether an admirable little book. 
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Notes 


and Announcements. 


The syllabus of Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette’s 
course of six lectures on ‘The Great Composers, 
Classical Period,’ may be had at the office of the 
American Society. 

The first lecture is introductory and treats of the 
beginnings of the art of composition as illustrated 
in early ballads, madrigals, and masses. A_ brief 
sketch is given of the Folk Songs which existed for 
many centuries before there was any system of mu- 
sical notation, but in which there is nevertheless an 
unconscious attempt at something like form. Atten- 
tion is paid to the development of counterpoint from 
the simplest form of two melodies only into an intri- 
cate system in which several melodies were ingen- 
iously combined; and a brief glance is given at the 
religious-polyphonie school which flourished from 
about 1400 to 1600. The slower development of in- 
strumental as compared with vocal music is touched 
upon, and a brief outline is given of the development 
of the violin and the piano. The influence of the 
reformation is shown in the broadening of the scope 
of music from purely religious to secular themes. 

The second lecture, on Bach and Handel, treats 
of the decline of Italian Church music and the 
growth of the German instrumental school. The 
predecessors of Bach are shown to hold somewhat the 
same relation to this great composer that the early 
dramatists held to Shakespeare. <A brief sketch is 
given of John Sebastian Bach’s musical career, and 
of the influence of his life upon his music. He is 
regarded by Mr. Surette as “the greatest man intel- 
lectually the world of music has seen.” In contrast 
to Bach’s simple mode of life was George Frederick 
Handel's varied career. He wrote operas, which were 
written distinctly to satisfy the public, and he suc- 
ceeded in gaining for himself great social popularity. 
The natural consequence of this was some careless 
work. During the latter part of his life, from 1731 to 
1759, he produced his oratorios, which, with all their 
excellence, are not free from “the conventional aria 
with its frills and furbelows.” 

The third lecture, on Haydn, considers especially 
the Sonata and Symphony. Critical consideration is 
given to the terms: Sonata Form, the Slow Move- 
ment, the Minuet, and the Rondo. Attention is called 
to the work of Philip Emmanuel Bach as a predecessor 
of Haydn in the development of the Sonata form. 
The pure classic style, as shown in the work of 
Mozart, is the subject of the fourth lecture. Mozart's 
music is called classic because of its “faultless pro- 
portions, elegance, and purity of thought, as well as 
by its clearness of expression.” He followed Haydn's 
model in his symphonies, but gave them a beauty 
and elegance distinctly his own. The influence of 
Christoph von Gluck in the reformation of the Ger- 
man opera is dwelt upon, and the distinction between 
his operas and Mozart’s is shown to consist in the 
subjects of the librettos,—Gluck’s being tragedies, 
sombre and magnificent, Mozart’s comedies, which 
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dealt with characters and conditions of his own time. 

The last two lectures treat of the greatest figure of 
this period, Beethoven, who marks the close of the 
Classic school and the beginning of the Romantic. 
Detailed account is given of his personal character- 
istics in so far as these are reflected in his music, of 
his early composition, and the finest revelation of his 
yenius—the symphonies. “He was an epic poet, a 
great-hearted, strong, and noble spirit; one who has 
put into music the deepest feelings that can come 
into the heart of man.” 


The appointment of Professor Goodyear, mentioned 
in the August issue of THE CITIZEN, as professorial 
lecturer in connection with the University Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago, is for the 
months of October, November, and December of the 
present season. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMER!S : 
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Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 
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few months. 
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Recent Publications of the American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


VOLUME XI. 


Nos. I, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. L. HorrMan, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 

TO APPEAR SOON: 

The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic 
History. By M. B. HAMMOND. 


By IRVING FISHER, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
VOLUME |. 


No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by Joun B. 
Ciark, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by FRANcis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: Gain Sharing, by H.R. TowNE; The Premium 
Plan, by F. A. HatsEy; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 
W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By Franx L. McVey, 

Ph. Price 50 cents. 

Ne. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor 
W. Lexis, translated by JoHN CumMmMINGs, Ph, D. 
Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HOPKINS. Price 75 cents. 


** The Survival of the Fittest.” 
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enters its 18th year, September 1897. In its sphere it is 
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However crowded with reading matter your table may 
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be, you should not fail to take and read the oldest and | 
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All articles printed in Education are 


strictly Original. 


It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can afford 
to do without it. 
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VOLUME Ii. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 
No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By Joun E. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. 
3. The General Property Tax in California. 
Car C. PLEHN, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
4. The Area and Population of the United States 
at the Eleventh Census. By Water F. WiLLcox, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


olumbia 


Bicycles 


at the new prices have created 
a furore. Why not? They 
are the best wheels made, and 
are by far the greatest value 
ever offered. 


1897 COLUMBIAS $75 


Standard of the World. 


1896 Columblas . . . . 
1897 Hartfords =. 2. 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 
Hartford Pattern |. Men's . 
Hartford Patterns 5 and 6. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer: 
by mail for a >cent stamp. 
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Special Remainder Books coy Eas 


The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart, BY GEORGE C. MASON. With 


a selections from Stuart’s Por- 
traits reproduced on Steel and by Photograyures. Small Quarto. Linen cloth. Uncut edges. 
New York: 1894. Reduced in price from $10.00 to $2.00. 


This is the only reliable work on Gilbert Stuart's life. It was prepared with unusual care by the author, to whom the task was entrusted 
by Miss Stuart, the daughter of the artist, who had collected considerable material of a biographical and critical nature. A descriptive cata- 
logue of all the known portraits by Stuart fills half the book. More than six hundred such portraits are referred to and the names of their 
present owners given, together with many interesting anecdotes about them. The plates are of unusual excellence and interest. The photo- 
gravures are by Goupil & Co., of Paris, in their best manner, and the Washington on steel by Bart, has never before been engraved. The 
work is one of unusual interest in the history of American art, and the portraits alone are worth much more than the price we are asking 
for the book. 

LIST OF PLATES.—Portraits of Washington (‘The Gibb's Washington'’), photogravure ; portrait of Gilbert Stuart, engraved on 
wood by T. Cole; portrait of Stuart, etched by James Duthie; the Gibb’s Washington, engraving on steel. Portraits by Gilbert Stuart photo- 
graphed from the original painting and reproduced in photogravure; Egbert Benson, Horace Binney (at age of twenty years), Madame 
Bonaparte (Elizabeth Patterson), John Callendar Washington (the Athenzum portrait), Mrs. Washington, General Horatio Gates, John Jay 
(in robes as Chief Justice of the United States), General Knox, Elizabeth Willing (Mrs. Major Jackson). 


American Ornithology; or, the Natural History of the Birds 
OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated with plates engrayed from drawings from nature. 
By ALEXANDER WILSON and CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, Four volumes. Large Octavo. 
(Three volumes text, and oue volume containing one hundred and three plain plates printed from 
copper). Three-quarter calf. Gilt tops. Reduced from $30.00 to $15.00. 


mens of the Early Poetry of France,” ete. Beautifully 
decorated with ornamental borders, in colors, and richly illuminated title and initial pages after 
magnificent oriental designs, 12mo. Beautifully bound by Tout, London, in full polished calf, 
Elaborately tooled. Full gilt edges. London: George Bell & Sons, 1887. $6.00. 


Some time ago we bought in London a remainder of an edition of this beautiful book. The few copies left of this lot we have had bound 
in the best manner, and are offering at the low price of $6.00. The contents of the book consist of an introduction, a chapter on ornament, and 
aseries of translations from Ferdusi, Togray, Moasi, King of Poets, Omar Khiam (sic), Nizami, Sadi, Attar, Hafiz, Jami, Hatifi, and other 
Persian poets. The beautiful ornamental designs, which are faithfully reproduced, are a delight to the lover of the rich and luxuriant art of 
the Orient. 


Anovel. By CHARLES READE, D.C. L. With ten illustrations by GEORGE 
Peg Woffington. WHARTON EDWARDS. reproduced in photogravure. Cover design and 
title-page by the same artist. 12mo, cloth, extra green and gold, full gilt edges, in a box. Re- 

duced in price from $2.00 to 65 cents. A beautiful, artistic little book, suitable for a gift. 


ail tnt A reminiscence of Foreign Trarel. 
England---Picturesque and Descriptive. ~~ a ak ee wom 


500 illustrations, many being full page. One volume. Royal Svo. Half morocco, or half calf. 
Gilt edges. Reduced in price from $10.00 to $2.75. 


This Is one of the most fully illustrated works ever published on England. The author has described chiefly the enduring historical and 
literary monuments, and nearly all of these are represented in the excellent illustrations. It will be a welcome addition to the library of anyone 
interested in English history and scenery. 


* : An Historical Biography. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With two por- 
Prince Bismarck. traits, and an introduction by EDMUND MONROE SMITH, D.C. L. In 
two volumes. Svo, cloth. Vol. I1.—From Waterloo to Versailles. Vol. I1.—The German Empire. 

$2.00 to $1.25. The best biography in English of the great German statesman. 


These prices do not include the cost of carriage. Add 1s per cent tocover carriage by mail or express, 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Send name for CLEARANCB CATALOGUE. Mention THE Citizen. 





